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Safeguards Against Stalls Stell Aviation 


3 ° Inventory Urged 
Urged in Report to cAA To Aid Defense 


Recommendation that the airplane should have stall resistance designed into it or A physical inventory of civil aviation re- 
be equipped adequately with mechanical stall warning devices is the conclusion reached with sources which can be used in a period of par- 


the completion of four separate studies of the stall made for the Civil Aeronautics tial mobilization and also in a period of total 
Administration. mobilization was proposed by the Aviation De- 


The fourth report, “Stall Recovery and Stall Warning Instrumentation in a Light Air- velopment Advisory Committee of the Civil 
lane,” has been submitted to D. W. Rentzel, —— Aeronautics Administration at a meeting July 
I i) J 
be able to judge air speed with a lot of training, but 91 in W . 

21 in Washington, D. C 
no one says it would be sensible to depend on training 
when simple instruments like the altimeter and air In a resolution presented to D. W. Rentzel, Ad- 
speed indicator are available. ministrator of Civil Aeronautics, the committee 
pointed out its deep concern over the “ultimate utiliza- 
tion of all segments of civil aviation resources by the 
military and by civilian defense agencies.” The 
problem was discussed briefly with President Tru- 
man when the committee visited him. 





Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, by Dean R. Brim- 
hall, Coordinator of Research for the CAA, with the 
recommendation that the findings be reflected in 
revision of CAA manuals and training publications. 
Major conclusion reached in the fourth study is that 
the stall warning indicator not only will assist the 
pilot to avoid a stall, but it also can be used as a 
flying instrument to indicate proper stall-recovery prac- 
tice and the best and safest angles of climb and glide. D . : 
The study was conducted by the National Seneteall In its resolution, the committee told Mr. Rentzel: : 
cial een eens wile ie COD enh Mme Two Answers Sought.—In the latest investiga- “The committee believes that all United States civil 
by Dr. Philip J. Rulon, professor of psychology at tion, answers to two questions were sought: “What vViation interests should be told as soon as possible 
Harvard University, and K. W. Vaughn, his associate. Should the pilot do when the airplane stalls?” and what they ew ~~ the bie of utilization and/or 
Dr. Rulon, an experienced pilot himself, has been “Can a stall-warning signal be used effectively in indi- restrictive measures which might be imposed. 
connected with all of the CAA stall studies. cating optimum angles of climb and glide?” The tests “We offer to you our services in this regard and are 
Continual Practice Needed.—Previous studies were conducted in a Piper J-3 airplane equipped with _ willing to work up a suggested program looking toward 
have revealed that beginner and veteran pilots both  stall-warning device, an angle of attack indicator, complete use of all civilian aviation resources after 
Tests were run by two com- _ studies and deliberations based on availability of facil- 


“Now, CAA contract researchers have found that 
recognition of the approach of a stall is not learned 
by the average pilot. They come to the sensible con- 
clusion that a stall-warning instrument is just as neces- 
sary for safety as the air speed indicator and 
altimeter.” 


are uncertain in their ability to detect the approach and a radio altimeter. 
of the stall; that familiarity with one airplane in its (Continued on page 91) (Continued on page 95) 
stall behavior does not necessarily carry over to other 
types of planes; and that while a pilot can be trained m 

to detect stall approach in one plane, and in several Flier 
different maneuvers, it requires continual practice to 
keep up his competency to fly safely. 

“We can train a man to memorize all the phone 
numbers he may want to call,” Dr. Rulon said in dis- 
cussing his latest study, “but it is far more sensible to 
print them in a phone book. It is immediately ap- 
parent that all pilots cannot retain the ability to 





Given Pointers on Better Use of Radio 


“We don’t care how you say it. Just talk to us, munication saves time, and helps to standardize sery- 
please.” ice, but it isn’t required. The blasé way experienceu 
D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, pilots throw this patter around probably has made 
disturbed at reports that private fliers hesitate to use beginners self-conscious, but any pilot can pick up 
their radios in dealing with CAA airways employees, _ his transmitter and say ‘Hey, look, this is Joe Doakes, 
has asked all pilots to feel free to talk to his com- and I'm going to yeep a oe gine} over 
. . ice 3 é affic c “rs at any ti there?’ and he will get the same kind of good service 
recognize and avoid stalls in all the types of planes =U" oe and traffic controllers at any time, and anybody nets; Fi 43 " = = ] * 
they may fly, and it is apparent also that while highly ™ @"Y kind of English. auyneny gee 7. SS Se oe. ee 
kill 1 pil hd es PI th’ lt i h ‘ Brooklynese or a Birmingham drawl, or a Texas 
skilled pilots may ‘get away with sta 1azards, there ll ired | i a . _ twang, and he will be just as welcome in our ear- 
are many thousands of beginner pilots and those who _‘ Several hundred hours’ experience, “but we find many a conan ih alin Haneiinnt: adae adie Gecteien Decer'Oele 
P . . . . . =s as oa - s 
fly occasionally who should have the benefit of either fliers afraid to use their radios for fear they might use P carta I y 
stall f ll-resi irpl 1 the wrong words, and be reprimanded by the CAA Roger.’ Of course, when you do learn the short and 
a sta “proo or stall-resistant airplane or sta N we o. oo + re y JAA. standard procedures, it will help to speed up our 
ar Set ; ea : ee et ee eer mere ere aie i services to you and to others and avoid possible mis- 
“Through long and expensive training,” Dr. Brim- municators understand any kind of English. They'll understandings 
hall said, discussing the report, “a pilot might learn answer any kind of English. “We want safe flying. Radio promotes safety 
. . . . . r ‘ . . . e ° . . vali : 2 a 
to judge his altitude fairly accurately. He might even The ‘patter’ built up over the years for air com- _ Let’s all use it in routine as well as emergency cases.” 


“Tt’s strange,” said Mr. Rentzel, himself a flier with 
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14. Recommendations Made to CAA 
By Airports Advisory Committee 


Fourteen recommendations covering a wide range of airport policies, practices and allied 
problems, have been submitted by the CAA Airports Advisory Committee to D. W. Rentzel, 


Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


The recommendations, which are now under study by 


the CAA, were formulated at the Advisory Committee’s meeting at Miami in June. 


, [he recommendations, presented in a letter 


tee chairman, follow: 

(1) Disseminate More Widely Airport Use 
Committee Reports: The committee recommends 
that the Airport Use Committee reports be more 
widely disseminated to airport managers and opera- 
tors. Prior to their dissemination they should be in- 
telligently digested and point up the major failings 
which would be applicable to all airports. There ap- 
pears from the Airport Use Committee reports to date 
that there are certain deficiencies which are pres- 
ently ‘bottle-necking’ the potential flow of traffic. 

“(2) Bleed-off Taxiways and Warm-up Pads 
for Airports: The Committee feels that wider dis- 
semination on the utilization of bleed-off taxiways 
and warm-up pads at airports is essential. It is ap- 
parent that the use of such taxiways and warm-up 
pads would greatly reduce the amount of time that 
aircraft occupy the runway. Also, it is the feeling 
of the committee that such bleed-off taxiways will 
increase the acceptance rate of the airport and that 
warm-up pads will greatly facilitate the dispatch of 
the aircraft. 

“(3) Pavement Evaluation Study: The com- 
mittee would like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Administration for its present work in con- 
nection with the pavement evaluation study; however, 
we would like to call to the attention of the Adminis- 
tration the foreseeable need for including in the study 
the questions of ‘the effect of jet operations’ and 
‘proposed braking devices of all aircraft.’ 

*(4) Aviation Evaluation Study at State 
Level: The committee feels that such a study has 
much merit; however, they would like to advise the 
Administration that the plan for such a study be well 
coordinated with all interested parties and a clear 
objective and purpose be established prior to the initia- 
tion of such a study. 

*(5) CAA Intermediate Fields: The committee 
is in agreement with the CAA present policy and 
criteria for the disposal of CAA intermediate fields but 
would like to take this opportunity to call to the atten- 
tion of the Administration that every effort be made 
to induce a public agency or, if possible, a private 
agency to continue and maintain the operation of 
these fields at no cost to the Federal Government, 
prior to their disposal. 

*(6) Use of Approach Lights at Certain Air- 
pprts: The committee recommends that the Admin- 
isfration initiate a study with regard to the present 
regulation calling for the burning of approach lights 
between the hours of dusk and dawn at all types of 
Airports. The committee is cognizant of the fact that 
approach lights have only been installed at controlled 
airports but questions the economic feasibility of 
burning the lights when no schedules of traffic exist. 

“(7) Free Space Occupied by Nonaviation 
Federal Agencies at International Airports: The 
committee is of a strong opinion that nonaviation Fed- 
eral agencies should directly reimburse airport owners 
for space required to carry out their activities; i. e., 
Post Office, Customs, Immigration, Agriculture, and 
Public Health. They feel that the proposal presented 
to the committee of a package lease to be administered 
by the General Services Administration is a sound one 
and that every effort should be made to expedite this 
arrangement. 

*(8) Rates and Charges at Airports: The 
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to the Administrator by A. B. Curry, commit- 


committee would like to handle the question of rates 
and charges at airports in the following manner: 
(a) That the committee continue to study the ques- 
tion of the basis of rates and charges; (b) that the 
committee send out a questionnaire to a cross section 
of airports to determine what their practices are now 
and what their future practices will be for determin- 
ing the basis of rates and charges; (c) that the com- 
mittee assemble and compile data on the present 
basis of rates and charges at all airports; (d) that a 
subcommittee of the Airports Advisory Committee be 
appointed consisting of Messrs. Albrecht, Berry, 
Curry, Gray, and Martin to meet with representatives 
of the Air Transport Association to study the ques- 
tion of the basis of rates and charges at airports, and 
that this information and discussion be completely 
confidential; (e) that all data gathered be compiled 
and presented to this committee for further study 
prior to the next meeting; (f) that with this infor- 
mation available to the committee, this matter then be 
placed on the agenda of the next meeting so that we 
will be in a position to render to the Administrator 
recommendations on this subject. 

“The committee is not seeking any standardization 
for rates and charges and, also, that the Administra- 
tion has made itself quite clear that it does not pro- 
pose to enter into any negotiation between the air 
carrier and the operators, and that the above-men- 
tioned study should be confined to the landing area 
only. 

*(9) Division of Responsibility by the CAA, 
the Management and the User of the Airport 
Under Adverse Conditions: The committee feels 
that the division of responsibility should be that the 
management advises the traffic control tower or dis- 
patch service of the users as to actual field conditions. 
The control tower or dispatchers advise the user of 
the airport; therefore management and the CAA 
would assume no liability for accidents occurring 
after prior notification to the user of actual field 
conditions. 

“For example, management advises the air traffic 
control tower or dispatch service that there are four 
inches of snow on runway X. Tower and dispatch 
service notifies users of the airport of actual field con- 
ditions. If user desires to use the field under advised 
conditions he assumes risk of same. The above 
recommendation has been brought to the Administra- 
tion with a view that it might be considered for in- 
corporation into ‘ANC Procedures for the Control of 
Air Traffic.’ 

*(10) Runway Markings: The committee in 
reviewing drawing ANC-1100, which is presently re- 
quired under TSO-10, believes that it leaves much to 
be desired in runway marking; therefore, it is recom- 
mended that volunteer sites at Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Fort Worth, and Miami be permitted or 
granted waivers to experiment with various types of 
runway marking. The committee members who have 
volunteered the usage of their airports for such ex- 
perimentation will submit schematic drawings for the 
purpose of obtaining such waivers. We believe that 
a full experimentation with runway markings should 
be accomplished prior to any universal standardiza- 
tion of such markings. The committee also feels that 
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billboard-type runway marking should be included 
in the experimentation. 

*“(11) Two-way Radio Requirements at Cer- 
tain Airports: The committee believes that the proper 
approach for two-way radio requirements is for the 
Administration to be given the authority to require, 
at certain airports, two-way radio for aircraft entering 
into control zones of controlled airports. 

“We believe that this requirement should be initi- 
ated at our larger or congested airports. This recom- 
mendation should not be construed to mean that non- 
equipped aircraft entering controlled zones should not 
be allowed to enter satellite fields under certain con- 
ditions. We feel that the Administration should 
widely disseminate, particularly to manufacturers, the 
essential requirements of two-way radio with very 
high frequency equipment which will be required in 
all control zones. 

*(12) Traffic Patterns at Airports: The com- 
mittee believes that effective use of traffic patterns at 
controlled airports could be accomplished if the CAA 
would initiate all action pertaining to traffic patterns. 
That is, coordinating their use and purpose with air- 
port management and the users of the airport. 

“It is understood by the committee that the airport 
traffic control tower personnel of the CAA at the pres- 
ent time has the authority to deviate from the use of 
the prescribed patterns when warranted and requested 
by the user. We further believe that at the uncon- 
trolled airports the Administration should continue its 
waiver policy of permitting deviations from standard 
patterns at specific airports provided communication 
service is afforded to the users of the airport. Waiv- 
ers should be permitted for straight-in-approaches 
under certain circumstances. 

*(13) Recommendations for Increased Pro- 
ficiency of Private Flyers: The committee recom- 
mends that the Administration initiate a study as to 
the feasibility of adopting a higher license rating for 
private flyers which would require a greater degree 
of skill in the operation of small type aircraft. 

“The committee feels that this is warranted because 
of the implementation of the various electronic aids to 
our Federal Airways System. It has been suggested 
that possibly the pilots ratings used presently by the 
Air Force may serve as a guide in establishing the 
higher grade license for private flyers. 

*(14) Zoning at Airports: The committee rec- 
ommends that the Administration compile explanatory 
data and disseminate necessary information which 
would encourage the communities and public agencies 
operating airports to adequately protect airport facil- 
ities by proper zoning laws.” 
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Air Traffic Recommendations Offered 
For Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Recommendations based on studies of air traffic problems in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco areas by the industry-government Airport Use Committee were announced recently 
by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, and chairman of the committee. 

The committee accepted 22 recommendations for Los Angeles and 12 for San Francisco 
that were submitted by the subcommittee, which made the surveys at the 2 cities. 


The Airport Use Committee was formed last De- 
cember for the purpose of (1) determining ways and 
means to obtain the highest degree of safety to all 
users, (2) to relieve congestion of traffic, and (3) to 
encourage civilian and military use if possible, at all 
the major air terminals of the country. 

The studies at Los Angeles and San Francisco were 
the eighth and ninth made by the committee. Previ- 
ously, recommendations were made following studies 
at Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, Newark, 
Boston, Jacksonville, and Miami. 

The Airport Use Committee has industry and gov- 
ernment aviation representation: Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, Air 
Force, Air Reserve Forces, Navy, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Civil Aeronautics Administration and Airport 
Advisory Committee. 

The recommendations for Los Angeles and San 
Francisco are as follows: 

Los Angeles.—1. That inauguration of direct radio 
communication between the Los Angeles center and 
aircraft in flight be expedited. 

2. That the CAA program of educational gatherings 
of private pilots to discuss regulations, good flying 
practice and similar subjects be intensified not only in 
the sixth region but all over the country. 

3. That the CAA take corrective action to insure 
that violators are being properly prosecuted and that 
information regarding such violations be more widely 
distributed to act as a deterrent to the local feeling 
regarding laxity of enforcement. 

4. That the CAA, in coordination with other inter- 
ested groups, initiate a study to develop practical air- 
craft radio requirements and a method of uniformly 
applying these requirements. 

5. That consideration be given to revising Part 60 
of the Civil Air Regulations to include weather min- 
imums below which VFR flight with a traffic clear- 
ance in a control zone will not be permitted. 

6. That the Los Angeles Airport management be 
required to relax their regulation prohibiting turns 
below 1,000 feet to permit use of this procedure in ex- 
pediting take-offs of IFR flights. 

7. That the airport management of San Fernando 
Valley Airport (Van Nuys) properly disseminate the 
traffic patterns for that airport and that segmented 
circle markings be installed. 

8. That the desirability of imposing either recom- 
mended or mandatory “speed limits” on high-speed 
aircraft operated at low altitudes in congested areas 
be further studied by the operating agencies. 

9. That the CAA take necessary corrective action 
to clarify field interpretations of Civil Air Regulations, 

10. That local traffic agreements be held to a mini- 
mum and that the CAA give these agreements wide- 
spread dissemination. 

11. That the CAA policy of issuing waivers to sched- 
uled air carrier operators to allow straight-in ap- 
proaches at uncontrolled airports in the Sixth Region 
under certain limitations be extended to all regions. 

12. That CAA ascertain the status of avigation ease- 
ments in existence at Burbank and Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airports. 

13. That CAA ascertain in the near future the possi- 
bilities under existing statutes of prohibiting the con- 
struction of obstructions in approach areas of airports. 
If CAA finds they do not have authority to prevent 
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the construction of obstructions, immediate request 
for such legislation should be proposed. The mean- 
ing of the word “obstruction” should mean, besides a 
physical hazard, the location of any activity that would 
require a change from standard safe traffic patterns 
because of possible noise abatement. 

14. That the Navy and CAA review the need for 
establishing a standard instrument approach pro- 
cedure for the Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos. 

15. That Los Angeles County and the State Aero- 
nautics Commission be informed by the CAA that 
smog is the greatest single hazard to aviation in the 
area and that in the opinion of the aviation segments 
of the country, considerable improvement can be made 
through concerted effort to eliminate smoke con- 
ditions. 

16. That more publicity be given to the fact that 
military GCA facilities are available without cost for 
practice by civilian pilots. 

17. It is recommended that the CAA carefully scruti- 
nize the proposed development and expansion program 
at the Los Angeles International Airport, and require 
a more definite master plan including correction of 
operational deficiencies in present planning as well as 
a practical step-by-step construction program, before 
additional Federal aid is granted. 

18. It is also recommended that before any final 
plans for a layout for the Los Angeles International 
Airport are approved, these plans shall have been 
made with the help and advice of present users of that 
airport and particularly those aircraft manufacturers 
who already are planning jet transport aircraft. 

19. That the CAA review and re-emphasize criteria 
for the spacing of airports and that such criteria be 
taken into consideration in the planning of future 
airport development. 

20. That CAA initiate and sponsor Federal legisla- 
tion regulating obstructions to air navigation includ- 
ing protection for approaches to airports required in 
interstate air commerce. 

21. That the CAA encourage the enactment of local 
zoning ordinances. 

22. That the planning with respect to siting of 
navigation facilities be properly coordinated with 
local air traffic control, aviation safety offices, and 
interested operators prior to site selection. 

San Francisco.—1. That inauguration of direct 
radio communication between the Oakland Center and 
aircraft in flight be expedited. 

2. That the CAA in coordination with other inter- 
ested groups initiate a study to develop practical air- 
craft radio requirements and a method of uniformly 
applying these requirements. 

3. That prior to discontinuing the Navy radio range 
at Moffett proper coordination be effected with civil 
aviation interests. ; 

4. That the CAA increase in-flight familiarization 
by air traffic control field personnel. In addition, 
corrective action should be taken by the sixth region 
CAA, toward improving liaison between regional and 
field air trafic control personnel and other aviation 
interests. 

5. That the California National Guard reconsider 
the move from Oakland to Hayward Airport and that 
retention of the National Guard unit at Oakland 


(Continued on page 90) 


CAA Awards Contract 
For 44 Civilian-Type 
VHF-ADF Installations 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
announced a contract award for the first civil- 
ian-type aircraft direction finders—devices 
which will enable air traffic controllers to 
identify aircraft within range of their surveil- 
lance radar screen during communication with 
that aircraft. 


A total of 44 of these “very high frequency aircraft 
direction finders” (VHF-ADF) are covered in the 
contract with Bendix Aviation Corp. They are to be 
installed at airports now equipped, or to be equipped, 
with surveillance radar equipment. 

In operation, the ADF is linked with the scope of 
the surveillance radar and actuated by the VHF radio 
impulses from the aircraft being contacted. A line 
of light is drawn on the screen from the aircraft “pip” 
to the center of the scope. This enables the airport 
traffic controller talking to the aircraft to be certain 
which of the “pips” on his screen represents the plane 
with which he is in communication, and permits him 
to give the pilot directions for entering the landing 
pattern with assurance. 

The ADF installations require no additional equip- 
ment aboard the aircraft, since the VHF radio trans- 
mitter already installed aboard the craft will auto- 
matically activate the direction finder when in use. 

Airports in which the VHF-ADF’s are tentatively 
scheduled for installation include: 

Los Angeles, New York (both La Guardia and 
Idlewild), Chicago (Midway), Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Washington, Boston, Newark, Houston, Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, Philadelphia, Detroit, Portland, Oreg. 

Norfolk, Indianapolis, San Francisco, Columbus, 
Ohio; Oakland, New Orleans, Covington, Ky. (Greater 
Cincinnati), Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Dallas, Denver, Memphis, Minneapolis, Birming- 
ham, Jacksonville. 

San Antonio, Nashville, Corpus Christi, Louisville, 
Buffalo, Oklahoma City, Baltimore, Knoxville, Dayton, 
Ohio; Long Beach, Harrisburg, Burbank, Calif., and 
Fort Worth. 


357 Civil Aircraft Engines 
Shipped by Industry in May 


May 1950 shipments of civil aircraft engines num- 
bered 357, representing 167,900 horsepower, and were 
valued at $2,143,000, according to a report issued 
jointly by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Comme%e. 
Total value of all shipments made by civil aircraft 
engine manufacturers—complete engines, spare parts 
and other products—was $6,373,000 or $2,674 000 more 
than the value of shipments during the same month 
of last year. 

A tabulation of civil aircraft engine shipments for 
May 1950 follows: 


Civil Aircraft Engine Shipments 








| 1950 
——. 1949 
| May 
May April 
Number (total)........ a 357 479 477 


Horsepower output (thousand horse- 


MEE, <ckicnuniwrkme® catceLeees 167.9 153. 1 121.0 
Value (thousand dollars)....... $6, 373 | $4,888 | $3,699 
Complete engines....... 2, 143 1, 733 1, 365 
or eae 3, 864 2, 967 2, 150 
Other products. . . . 366 188 1 














Official Actions . 


Civil Aeronauties Board 





Regulations 


‘ _...... . Effective June 26, 1950 


234 of the economic regulations regarding requests 





additional information in mail rate cases. 


en Effective July 1, 1950 


Amends Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations so as to facilitate 


administration and enforcement of the safety requirements con 
tained therein 
CS ee Effective August 10, 1950 
Amends Part 20 of the Civil Air Regulations 
1. Py adding a new § 20.13 to read as follows 
20.13 Computation of flight time Flight time shall be com 





} ted as fe lows 

(a) Powered aircraft 

Il be computed in hours and minutes 

(b) Glider Flight time had in a glider may be computed 
either in hours and minutes or by number of glider flights Ten 
short-patterned and released glider flights may be counted as | 
hour of flight time 

2. By amending § 20.25 (b) to read as follows: 

20.25 Aeronautical * tb) Glider. An ap- 
plicant for a glider rating shall have had at least 100 glider flights, 
10 hours of glider flight time including at least 50 glider flights. 

5 of the required total number of flights shall have in- 
460° turns As part of his aeronautical experience an 
eant shall have had at least 1 hour of flight instruction in 
overy from stalls entered from all normally anticipated 
flight attitudes 

By amending § 20.26 (b) to read as follows: 

20.26 Aeronautical skill, * * * (b) Glider. (1) At least 
flights, 1 of which shall include a 360° approach to the right 
und one to the left, landing each time within 200 feet beyond a 


Flight time had in powered aircraft 


experience 











lesignated line or point; 

(2) recovery from stalls entered from all normally antici 
pated flight attitudes (Stall maneuvers may be demonstrated in 
airplanes.) 

1. By amending § 20.35 (b) to read as follows: 


20.35 Aeronautical experience * * * (b) Glider. An ap 
plicant for a glider rating shall have had at least 250 glider 
flights, or 25 hours of glider flight time including at least 125 
glider flights At least 25 of the required total number of flights 
shall have included 360° turns As part of his aeronautical ex- 


perience an applicant shall have had at least 1 hour of flight 
instruction in the recovery from stalls entered from all normally 
anticipated flight attitudes 

5. By amending § 20.36 (b) to read as follows 

20.36 Aeronautical skill, * * * (bh) Glider. (1) At least 
2 flights, 1 of which shall include a 360 
and one to the left, landing each time within 100 feet beyond a 
designated line or point 


approach to the right 


(2) a spiral in each direction of not less than 3 full turns in 
a banked attitude of not less than 45 

(3) a demonstration of satisfactory technique in the per 
r flight when towed by an automobile or a winch: 





(4) a demonstration of satisfactory technique in the perforn 


ance of glider flight when towed by an airplane during climb, and 
when above, below, and to one side of the towing airplane slip 
stream while in level flight; and 

(5) recovery from stalls entered from all normally antici- 
pated flight attitudes. (Stall maneuvers may be demonstrated in 


airplanes.) 
6. By amending § 20.41 to read as follows 
20.41 Flight instructor rating A flight instructor rating may 
be issued to an applicant who meets the following 
(a) Age 18 years 
(b) Knowledge An applicant shall pass a theoretical and 
practical examination on his 
flight 
(c) Experience An applicant shall be a commercial pilot or 
a private pilot who has met the experience requirements for the 
issuance of a pilot certificate with a commercial pilot rating. 
(d) Skill An applicant shall demonstrate in each category 


quirements 


competency to instruct students in 


of aircraft in which he desires to give flight instruction his ability 
to perform with precision and to teach such flight maneuvers as 
are necessary and appropriate for instruction in the safe piloting 


of that category of aircraft 


Prior to adoption of this amendment, Part 20 established the 
certification requirements for glider pilots, but did not require that 
an applicant for a pilot certificate with a glider rating have any 
ur nt of supervised training. Moreover, the provisions of Part 
a ih not provide for the issuance of a flight instructor rating 
tofa pilot holding a pilot certificate with only a glider rating. 

This amendment is designed to clarify and simplify the certifi- 
cation requirements for the issuance of pilot certificates with glider 
ratings, to provide that all applicants for pilot certificates with 
giider ratings have at least 1 hour of flight instruction in the 
recovery from stalls, and to provide that flight instructor ratings 


may be i ed to glider pilots This amendment also establishes 





a clearer and more appropriate method of computing glider flight 
time by providing that 10 short-patterned and released glider flights 
Glider flight time is 
geed in terms of the number of flights flown rather than 


may he counted as 1 hour of flight time 


normally 





the number of hours flown Thus, this amendment will eliminate 
the difficulty currently experienced by providing a standard for 
the conversion of glider flights into glider flicht time 

Part 43 is being amended concurrently with this amendment to 
provide that a commercial glider pilot may give flight instruction 
in gliders and that a flight instructor shall not give flight instruc- 
tion in a category of aircraft in which he has not demonstrated 
to an authorized representative of the Administrator his proficiency 
as a flight instructor 


DS ee ee Effective August 10, 1950 


Amends Parts 43 of the Civil Air Regulations: 
1. By amending § 43.61 to read as follows: 


43.61 Commercial pilot. A commercial pilot may pilot air- 
craft for hire. A commercial glider pilot may give flight in- 


struction in gliders. 


2. By adding paragraph (d) to § 43.64 to read as follows: 
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Corrections to CAR’s 


Part 3 of the Civil Regulations as amended to November 1, 
1949, should be corrected as fo 

1. On page 12 in paragraph 3.217 (b) the expression Vt in lines 
3} and 9 should be changed to Vr. 

2. On page 6 in figure 3-12 (a) the expressions nWb’/d’ and 
nWn'/d’ should be reversed. 


ws: 





Part 61 of the Civil Air Regulations, as amended to Se ptember 1, 
1949, should be corrected as follows: 

1. On page 3 in paragraph 61.31 (b) change the word ‘‘models” 
to read “‘types.”’ 

2. On page 9 in paragraph 61.213 (a) the section number 
61.218" should be corrected to read ‘*61.222.”’ 

3. On pages 9 and 10 in paragraph 61.214 (d) correct the section 


numbers *“‘4a.75322-T or 4b.1223" to read “*4a.749a-T or 4b.98.”" 














43.64 Flight instruction limitations. * * * (d) Aircraft 
category limitations. A flight instructor shall not give flight in- 
struction in a category of aircraft in which he has not demon- 
strated to an authorized representative of the Administrator his 
proficiency as a flight instructor. 

At the time this amendment was adopted, the Board issued the 
following explanatory statement: 

“Currently effective Part 43 provides that a commercial pilot 
may pilot aireraft for hire and also establishes flight instruction 
limitations. However, the current regulations do not specify the 
categories in which an individual holding a flight instructor 
rating may give flight instruction, but they do provide that a 
flight instructor rating be given only for powered aircraft. 

“Part 20 is concurrently being amended to provide that an ap- 
plicant for a pilot certificate with a glider rating have at least one 
hour of flight instruction in the recovery from stalls. We have 
been advised that the Soaring Society of America has, in the 
absence of regulation by the Board, recognized flight instruction 
given by glider pilots holding at least commercial ratings and 
that their experience with this procedure has been satisfactory. 
While flight instructors instructing in aircraft other than gliders 
are required to hold instructor ratings, nevertheless, we believe 
that the method of instructing persons to pilot gliders (i. e., on 
the ground rather than in flight) and the inherent differences 
between glider and powered aircraft are sufficient to authorize 
ommercial glider pilots to instruct in gliders even though they 
do not hold instructor ratings. We do not believe that the level 
of safety will be lowered if commercial glider pilots not holding 
instructor ratings are permitted to give flight instruction in 
gliders. However, a glider pilot will now be able to secure a 
flight instructor rating, and it is anticipated that most instructors 
will secure such rating. 

“ 20 is also being amended to require a flight instructor 
to demonstrate his proficiency as such in each category of air- 
craft in which he desires to give certified flight instruction. 
Heretofore the regulations have permitted a pilot holding a flight 
instructor rating, secured by passing the appropriate tests in 
one category of aircraft, to give flight instruction in any category 
of aircraft for which he might be rated as pilot. We believe 
that the category rating test is sufficient to determine a pilot’s 
ibility to pilot an aircraft safely but may not be adequate, con- 
sidering the marked differences between categories of aircraft, 
to make a determination that the pilot’s ability is sufficiently 
comprehensive to give flight instruction in that category. On 
the other hand, it is our opinion that a category rating test suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to determine pilot ability and instructor 
ability would impose an undue burden on many persons who 
apply for a category rating but do not desire to give flight in- 
struction in that category. Accordingly, we are amending Part 
43 to provide that a flight instructor shall not give flight in- 
struction in a category of aircraft in which he has not demons 
strated his proficiency as a flight instructor,’ 











Safety Orders 


S-339 suspends for 60 days, private pilot certificate of Ray- 
mond Lester Briggs (June 8). 

S-340 affirms examiner's initial decision suspending private 
pilot certificate of Henry Walter Wojnarowski, suspension to 
become effective June 22, 1950 (June 12). 

S-341 vacates examiner's decision and remands for hearing the 
proceeding involving suspension of Gilbert O. Foster's commer- 
cial pilot certificate (June 15). 

S-342 denies appeal from the examiner's decision revoking the 
mechanic certificate of Clarence E. Michehl (June 15). 

S-343 affirms examiner's decision suspending for 60 days private 
pilot certificate of Don W. Huck (June 15). 

S-344 affirms examiner's decision suspending for 4 months com- 
mercial pilot certificate of Dale C. Smith (June 15). 

S-345 affirms examiner’s conclusion that proceeding against 
Earnest C. Jaco be dismissed (June 15). 

S-346 affirms examiner's initial decision revoking private pilot 
certificate of Warren A. Sherrer (June 26). 

S-347 amends examiner’s initial decision so as to change the 
period of suspension of Nelson J. Phillips’ private pilot certifi- 
cate from 6 months to 90 days (June 26). 








Suspensions 


Commercial pilot certificate of Allan Dean, Detroit, Mich., 
suspended 3 months from April 8, for piloting an aircraft which 
had not been given an annual inspection within the preceding 
12 months. 

Private pilot certificate of Allen J. Gross, Moscow, Idaho, 
suspended 30 days from April 11, for attempting to start the 
engine of an aircraft with the throttle almost completely open, 
causing the aircraft to crash into a gasoline pump. 

Private pilot certificate of Lyle D. Thompson, Seattle, Wash., 
suspended 4 months from April 8, for low flying, with a pas- 
senger, over a congested residential district. 

Private pilot certificate of Ephriam E. Anderst, Filer, Idaho, 





suspended 4 months from April 5, for “‘buzzing’’ a swimming 
pool and ball park. 

Private pilot certificate of Richard William McCarley, Black- 
foot, Idaho, suspended 30 days from April 21, for piloting an 
aircraft under instrument flight rules when he did not hold a 
valid instrument rating and for piloting an aircraft within a control 
zone without air traffic clearance when the flight visibility was 
less than 3 miles. 

Private pilot certificate of James Nelson, Anchorage, Alaska, 
suspended 4 months from April 6, for piloting an aircraft under 
instrument flight rules when he did not hold a valid instrument 
rating and for taking off from Merrill Field at Anchorage under 
conditions of poor visibility contrary to air traffic control in- 
structons, 

Student pilot certificate of Everett D. Harbeson, Augusta, Ga., 
suspended 6 months from April 29, for low flying over a farm on 
a flight which ended in a crash in which he was injured. 

Private pilot certificate of Charles Emmet Anders, Olathe, Colo., 
suspended 90 days from April 24, for low flying, with a pas- 
senger, over a farm residence. 

Private pilot certificate of Thomas A. Peterson, Olathe, Colo., 
suspended 60 days from April 25, for low flying and engaging in 
acrobatic flight at an altitude of less than 1,500 feet. 

Private pilot certificate of Virgil Harrison Pembleton, Hill 
City, Kans., suspended 6 months from March for piloting an 
aircraft which did not carry registration and airworthiness cer- 
tificates and for stalling the aircraft to a crash while hunting 
coyotes, resulting in serious injuries to himse!f and minor injuries 
to a passenger. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Thurlow Kemper Cornwell, Jr., 
Los Angeles, Calif., suspended 6 months from April 7, for operat- 
ing an aircraft other than the category, class, and type for which 
he was rated. 

Private pilot certificate of Jesse R. Davis, Jr., Los Angeles, 
Calif., suspended 3 months from April 5, for piloting an aircraft, 
carrying a passenger, and failing to remain clear of fog and 
clouds and for operating an aircraft on instruments when he did 
not hold a valid instrument rating. 

Private pilot certificate of Henry G. Wanderer, Sunnyvale, 
Calif., suspended 30 days from April 4, for fiying in cloud forma- 
tions when he did not possess a valid instrument rating. 

Private pilot certificate of Franklin Merritt Baker, Lompoc, 
Calif., suspended 60 days from April 21, for piloting an aircraft, 
carrying a passenger, at an altitude of less than 500 feet in the 
vicinity of a grounded ship on a flight which ended in a crash 
when the plane struck a heavy wire cable. ae 

Private pilot certificate of Oscar Madariaga, Los Angeles, Calif., 
suspended 30 days from April 21, for piloting various aircraft 
when he did not possess a currently effective medical certificate. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Vol Reed Harris, Jr., Lubbock, 
Tex., suspended 6 months from April 13, for piloting an aircraft 
which had not been issued an airworthiness certificate and when 
he did not have pilot and medical certificates in his possession. 

Private pilot certificate of Clayton Willard Sanders, Idalou, 
Tex., suspended 6 months from April 13, for performing major 
repairs on an aircraft, although he is not a certificated mec hanic, 
and for operating and authorizing the operation of an aircraft 
which had not been examined, inspected, and approved by a duly 
authorized representative of the Administrator. 

Private pilot certificate of Thurston J. Hinyub, Wichita Falls, 
Tex., suspended 60 days from April 20, for low flying over a 
congested area of Wichita Falls. ; 

Private pilot certificate of L. W. Johnson, Omaha, Nebr., 
suspended 60 days from April 20, for taking off from Wold 
Chamberlain Field at Minneapolis contrary to air traffic control 
instructions and for piloting his plane in such close proximity to 
another aircraft operating from an airport that a collision 
hazard was created. 

Private pilot certificate of Elden J. McHattie, St. Paul, Minn., 
suspended 60 days from April 22, for low flying over a congested 
area. 

Private pilot certificate of Virgil W. Harvey, Elkhart, Ind., 
suspended 6 months from April 12, for piloting an aircraft 
when he did not have valid pilot and medical certificates in his 
possession, for operating an aircraft within a control zone when 
the ceiling was less than 1,000 feet, and for landing within a 
control zone when the visibility was less than 3 miles. 

Private pilot certificate of Willard Harold Eisele, Lake Mills, 
Wis., suspended 6 months from April 4, for low flying. 

Private pilot certificate of Harold J. Camp, Petersburg, Nebr., 
suspended 60 days from April 7, for entering a control zone with- 
out permission from air traffic control when the ceiling was less 
than 1,000 feet and for operating an aircraft within a control zone 
when the visibility was less than 3 miles without obtaining per- 
mission from air traffic control. 

Private pilot certificate of John I. Grocholski, Jr., Walled 
Lake, Mich., suspended 3 months from April 8, for operating an 
aircraft in the vicinity of Detroit City Airport without maintain- 
ing contact with air traffic control and for landing at this airport, 
a control zone, when the visibility was less than 3 miles. 

Private pilot certificate of James Louis Remmer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, suspended 30 days from April 15, for operating an air- 
craft between sunset and sunrise without displaying position 
lights. 

Private pilot certificate of Harold Howard Smalley, Alton, Ill., 
suspended 6 months from April 5, for low flying over a congested 
area. 

Private pilot certificate of Norman Edward Payne, Waldo, 
Wis., suspended 60 days from April 3, for attempting a down- 
wind, down-hill take-off in a field approximately 1,000 feet in 
length and crashing into a fence. 

Private pilot certificate of Ivan Victor Ig, Canton, Ohio, sus- 
pended 45 days from April 8, for piloting an aircraft within a 
control zone when the ceiling was less than 1,000 feet, for entering 
a control zone under instrument flight rules without filing a flight 
plan, and for entering a control zone without obtaining clearance 
from air traffic control. 

Private pilot certificate of Donald Wilbur Hall, Wadsworth, 
Ohio, suspended 6 months from April 6, for low flying over a 
congested area and for making several diving passes over a farm 
residence. 

Private pilot certificate of Logan Joseph Bickley, Kelly Island, 
Ohio, suspended 60 days from April 15, for failing to conform 
to the traffic pattern at Lake Front Airport at Cleveland. 
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Revocations 


Temporary student pilot certificate of Raymond Jerome Smith, 
Tacoma, Wash., revoked, for carrying a passenger. 

Private pilot certificate of Donald R. Murdock, Tacoma, Wash., 
revoked, for piloting an aircraft which was not in an airworthy con- 
dition, for failing to conform to the traffic pattern of Tacoma 
Airport, and for low flying and performing acrobatics over a 
congested area. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Donn D. Shankland, Seattle, 
Wash., revoked, for performing major and minor changes and re- 
pairs to an aircraft without being under the supervision of a 
certificated mechanic; returning the aircraft to service without 
having it examined, inspected, and approved by a duly authorized 
representative of the Administrator; making entries in the engine 
and aircraft log and signing same after accomplishing minor re- 
pairs and not being a certificated mechanic; operating an aircraft 
without having the proper identification marks on the aircraft; 
»perating an aircraft that was in an unairworthy condition; per- 
forming work on an aircraft withoui keeping current and accurate 
sircraft and engine log books; operating an aircraft in the vicinity 
of an airport where air traffic control was in operation without 
aintaining contact with air traffic control; and for various acts 
considered operating an aircraft in a careless and reckless manner 

Flight instructor rating of Albert Daniel Jones, Shawnee, Kans., 
revoked, for giving instructions in stalls and spins when neither 
he nor his student was equipped with an approved parachute. 

Student pilot certificate of Theodore Lester Crow, Cresco, Iowa, 
revoked, for carrying a passenger. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Roger M. Brandt, Marysville, 
Calif., revoked, for piloting an aircraft while he was under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor. He was injured in a crash when 
he attempted to take off at night from Lewistown Municipal 
Airport, Lewistown, Mont. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Irvin. E. Gutshall, Spokane, 
Wash., revoked, for piloting an aircraft at tree-top level while 
he was under the influence of intoxicating liquor on a flight which 
ended in a crash in which he and a passenger were injured. 

Student pilot certificate of Charles Lee La Bree, Mile City. 
Mont., revoked, for carrying his brother as a passenger, on a 
flight ending in a crash in which both were injured. 

Student pilot certificate of Charles L. Taggart, Winner, S. Dak., 
revoked, for carrying a passenger. 

Private pilot certificate of Robert W. Clawson, Delphi, Ind. 
revoked, for carrying passengers for hire on a flight in which he 
and his two passengers were injured in a crash. 

Student pilot certificate of Samuel Worth Selbe, Cleveland, 
Ohio, revoked, for carrying a passenger and for failing to make a 
written report of an accident. 

Private pilot certificate of Harry E. McConnell, 
revoked, for low flying over a congested area. 

Private pilot certificate of John Richard Laird, Elmira, N. Y., 
revoked, for low flying over a congested area. 

Student pilot certificate of Gordon Norman Folster, Old Town. 
Maine, revoked, for engaging in acrobatic flight within the control 
zone of Old Town Airport and for piloting an aircraft at tree-top 
level between two houses and crashing into electric power lines. 

Student pilot certificate of Victor M. Brown, Albany, N. Y., 
revoked, for carrying another student pilot as a passenger. 

Student pilot certificate of Roy E. Moore, Albany, N. Y., revoked, 
for carrying another student pilot as a passenger. 

Student pilot certificate of John Lynch, Gloversville, N. Y., 
revoked, for carrying a passenger on a flight which ended in a 
crash. 

_Private pilot certificate of Colin John O'Driscoll, Irvington, 

J., revoked, for low flying over a group of people, including 
small children, on a beach on a flight which ended in a crash. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Leland H. Waters, Jr., Richmond, 
Va., revoked, for piloting an aircraft in and out of cloud forma- 
tions in the vicinity of Byrd Field so as to create a collision 
hazard for an airliner, and for other CAR violations, including 
acrobatics at low altitude, over a large open-air assembly of 
persons, and within a civil airway. 

Private pilot certificate of Frank Anthony Alligier, Philadelphia, 
Pa., revoked, for low flying over a congested area and for per- 
forming acrobatics over an open-air assembly of persons. 

Private pilot certificate of Robert Frank Cheek, Rock Hill, S. C. 
revoked, for low flying over a congested area of Rock Hill on a 
flight which ended when the aircraft struck a power line, crashed 
to the ground, and burned. 

Private pilot certificate of Charles Eugene Moss, Gaffney, S. C., 
revoked, for operating an aircraft for hire and for low flying on a 
flight in which he was injured when the plane crashed. 

Private pilot certificate of Robert C. Hamilton, Pass-a-Grille 
Beach, Fla., revoked, for operating an aircraft between sunset and 
sunrise when no position lights were displayed. 

Private pilot certificate of Dwight S. Keller, Tokyo Quarter- 
master Depot, revoked, for failing to surrender his certificate to 
the Administrator after it had been suspended for a period of 
6 months. 

Nonscheduled air carrier operating certificate of Eugene L. 
Isaacs, d. b. a. Pinedale Flying Service, Pinedale, Wyo., revoked, 
for not maintaining an aircraft or any records and files as required. 

Private pilot certificate of Jerry R. Durcan, Des Moines, Iowa, 
revoked, for failing to maintain contact with the control tower at 
Des Moines Municipal Airport and for entering the control zone 
without clearance from air traffic control, so that a scheduled air- 
line transport making an ILS approach had to be rerouted. 

Student plot certificate of John H. Britcliffe, Mather Field, 
Calif., revoked, for low flying and performing acrobatics at low 
altitude over a congested area of Sacramento. 

Private pilot certificate of John R. Elmore, Jr., Shepherd, Tex., 
revoked, for piloting an aircraft, carrying a passenger, while he was 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. During an attempted 
take-off from an unlighted airport, the aircraft ran off the run- 
way, struck a tree and was damaged. 

Private pilot certificate of Paul Leonard Prestegaard, Rich- 
land Center, Wis., revoked, for piloting an aircraft which did 
not carry registration and airworthiness certificates and which had 
not had an annual inspection within the preceding 12 months, and 
when he did not have valid pilot and medical certificates in his 
possession. 

Private pilot certificate of Joseph Newton Moreton, Glasco, 
Ky., revoked, for operating an aircraft, carrying a passenger, 
while he was under the influence of intoxicating liquor, and for 
failing to conform to the traffic pattern at Peoria Municipal 
Airport. 

Private pilot certificate of Thomas Espenship, Detroit, Mich., 
revoked, for low flying, with a passenger, in the vicinity of 
National Airport, Garden City, Mich. 
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Temporary private pilot certificate of Burton Lee Williams, 
Albion, Mich., revoked, for low flying and “‘buzzing’’ persons 
and property on a flight which ended in a crash in which he and 
escaped without serious injuries although the air- 
craft was demolished. 

Private pilot certificate of Roy E. Payne, Terre Haute, Ind., 
revoked, for performing acrobatics at low altitude over Camp 
Breckenridge. 

Private pilot certificate of Daniel H. Kenny, Wayne, Mich.. 
revoked, for low flying over his father’s home and “‘buzzing’’ his 
father’s automobile on a flight in which he and his brother, a 
passenger, were injured when the aircraft struck a power line 
and crashed. 

Private pilot certificate of James Hedges Mulford, East Hamp- 
ton, N. Y., revoked, for carrying a passenger in an aircraft which 
was not in an airworthy condition and for low flying over con- 
gested areas. 

Student pilot certificate of Michael Frank Polito, 
N. Y., revoked, for carrying a passenger. 

Student pilot certificate of Earl Douglas Kohloff, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., revoked, for failing to surrender his certificate to the Ad- 
ministrator in accordance with an examiner's initial decision 
suspending the certificate for a period of 6 months. 
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Airline Orders 


E-4195 denies application of S. S. W., Inc., for an exemption 
from certain provisions of the Act, and the economic regulations, 
which would permit the carrier to operate certain flights between 
the United States and Europe (May 19). 

E-4196 denies application of U. S. Air Coach for an exemption 
from certain provisions of the Act, and the economic regulations, 
which would permit the carrier to operate certain flights between 
the United States and Europe (May 19). 

E-4197 denies application of Aero Finance Corp. and C, N. 
Shelton, d. b. European Atlantic Airlines, for a declaratory 
order or an exemption, so as to permit certain flights between 
New York and Rome for members of the Wisconsin Foreign Travel 
club and the Camerair club (May 19). 

4198 denies application of Resort Airlines for an exemption 
which would permit it to operate 60 round-trip flights between 
the United States and Europe carrying members of bona fide 
religious groups (May 19). 

E-4199 denies application of Airline Transport Carriers for an 
exemption which would permit it to operate flights carrying 
groups of persons between the United States, its territories, and 
Europe (May 19). 

E-4200 denies application of Resort Airlines requesting author- 
ization to operate specified round-trip, group charter flights be- 
tween New York and Europe (May 19). 

E-4201 grants Transocean Air Lines temporary exemption from 
the provisions of § 401 and § 404 (b) of the Act and part 291 of 
the economic regulations, so as to permit certain round-trip flights 
between Europe and the United States, pursuant to certain con- 
tracts with various religious organizations (May 19). 

E-4202 grants Eastern leave to intervene in the matter of certain 
charges for excess baggage proposed by Braniff, Continental, and 
Pioneer (May 19). 

E-4203 dismisses application of Trans-World Shipping Corp. for 
a certificate (May 19). 

E-4204 grants the Flying Tiger Line temporary exemption from 
the provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act, so as to permit the trans- 
portation of personnel in connection with the movement of prop- 
erty for the armed forces (May 22). 

E-4205 amends order serial No. E-4150 in the matter of the 
investigation and suspension of certain air coach fares proposed 
by National Airlines (May 22). 

E-4206 authorizes suspension of service and change of service 
pattern for Robinson Airlines Corp. on its route No. 94 (May 22). 

E-4207 denies petition of Coastal Cargo Co. for reconsideration 
of the Board’s order serial No, E-3944, or for an immediate hear- 
ing in the matter of an exemption which would permit it to 
operate certain cargo flights (May 23). 

E-4208 orders an investigation of, and suspends until August 
27, 1950, certain group educational one-way, round-trip fares pro- 
posed by Braniff Airways (May 23). 

E-4209 orders an investigation of, and suspends for 1 week, a 
certain rule and fares proposed by American, TWA, and Western 
(May 23). 

E-4210 grants Alaska Airlines temporary exemption from the 
provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act, and of paragraph 3.d of order 
serial No. E-3134, so as to permit the carrier to operate 25 
round-trip flights between Seattle, Wash., and points in Alaska, 
carrying fishermen employees and their equipment (May 23). 

E-4211 grants Pacific Northern Airlines temporary exemption 
from the provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act, so as to permit the 
carrier to operate regular flights between Seattle, Wash., and 
points in Alaska, carrying fishermen employees and their equip- 
ment (May 23). 

E-4212 denies petition of Slick Airways for leave to intervene in 
the matter of the activities and practices of American Airlines 
(May 23). 

E-4213 orders American to cease and desist from certain activ- 
ities and practices in violation within the meaning of § 411 of the 
Act (May 23). 

E-4214 grants Robinson Airlines Corp. temporary exemption 
from the provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act, so as to permit it to 
serve Utica-Rome as an intermediate point on route No. 94; grants 
certain parties leave to intervene (May 23). 

E-4215, E-4216, and E-4217 opinion and orders deny motiors 
of Western Air Lines, Inland Air Lines, Colonial Airlines, and 
Florida Airways requesting that the Board issue, an order requir- 
ing a recommended decision by the examiner in the matter of 
the mail rate hearings for each carrier (May 23). 

E-4218 grants Inland Air Lines permission to serve Brookings, 
S. Dak., on route No, 35, on or about June 1, 1950, through the 
use of Brookings Municipal Airport (May 23). 

E-4219 approves interlocking relationships existing as a result 
of the holding of certain positions by Erwin Balluder in Pan 
American World Airways, Pan American-Grace Airways, Uraba, 
Medellin & Central Airways, and Panair do Brasil (May 23). 

E-4220 orders Northwest Airlines, Fly Freight, and Sterling 
Freightways to cease and desist from engaging in certain opera- 
tions in violation of section 403 (b), 404 (b), and 401 (a) of the 
Act ay 24). 

E-4221 extends period of investigation and suspension of certain 
oan rules, and regulations proposed by National Airlines 
(May 24). 





Civil Aviation 


Highlights 


| 1950 1949 
Airports recorded with CAA, July 1 6,449 6, 443 
By type: ! 

Commercial. ......... 2.453 2, 758 

Municipal. eae 2. 230 2, 161 

CAA Intermediate... . . . ret 127 » 351 

I ois i.4-4-4:0-00-0 ant ' 332 . 390 

All others. ee 1,307 983 
a. Personal use... . 1, 167 900 
b. Miscellaneous gov ernment. 140 83 

Civil airports bv class: 

Total. . ‘ 6,117 6, 053 
Class I and under... ‘ 4,033 4,013 
Clase IT ae , ; 992 995 
Class IIT. . . Sea ' 502 475 
Class IV....... ; ‘ 370 364 
Class V. Smads 138 133 


Claes VI and over... 82 73 
Total U. S. civil aircraft, July z 92,440 92, 658 





Scheduled air carrier aircraft, July 1. 1,170 | 1, 061 
Civil aircraft production, May 
Total... kas te 377 474 
1- and 2- place models. . . be 114 147 
3-, 4- and 5-place models... .. . . 256 314 
Over 5-place models. . . ee 7 13 
Certificates approved, May 
Student pilots. ..... ‘ned 3,979 4, 708 
Private pilots. revedicvawat 2,251 2, 742 
Commercial pilots. pieboedis 439 671 
Airline transport pilots....... . 63 97 
Mechanics (origina! certificates) . ; 584 776 
Ground instructors (original certi- 
ficates)..... ane Ree Sak 103 144 
Flight instructor ratit Ba Se ator 165 230 
Instrument ratings........... 108 153 
Control tower operators haeheaal 66 169 


Traffic control activity, May 
Aircraft a, CAA airport 





towers... 1, 526,251 | 1,664, 978 
Fix postings, CAA airway centers 1, 038, 482 844, 275 
Instrument approaches, CAA ap- | 

proach control towers | 23, 902 | 19, 588 

Airport Operations | 

| 

Washington National, June | 
Scheduled air carriers: | | 

Passengers departing 77, 217 72, 648 

Passengers arriving . 75, 234 71, 056 

Aircraft arrivals and departures. 10, 102 11, 869 


Other aircraft arrivals and departures 3, 247 | 5, 208 
San Francisco Municipal, May | 
Scheduled air carrier: | | 


Passengers depar ere ene 50, 497 45, 800 
Passengers arriving. ‘ 49, 013 45, 824 
Aircraft arrivals and departures .| 6, 627 | 6, 689 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures_| 3, 212 | 4, 864 
Oakland Municipal, May 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing........ 5, 233 | 5, 758 
Passengers arriving . 4, 850 | 5, 091 
Aircraft arrivals and ‘departures. | 4, 083 4,551 


Other aircraft arrivals and departures _| 12. 310 17, 504 
Miami International, May | 

Scheduled air carrier: 

| 


Passengers departing... .... et 50, 367 | 37,134 
Passengers arriving. xq 44, 589 | 35, 486 
Aircraft arrivals and ‘departures. a 8,013 | 7,654 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures | 8, 593 | 10, 213 
Los Angeles International, May | | 
Scheduled air carrier: | 
Passengers departing Ste Tr | 56, 669 | 52,118 
Passengers arriving . an 53, 388 53, 523 
Aircraft arrivals and departures... | 8, 483 | 8, 249 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures_| 5, 777 | 7, 002 


1 Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and pul 
services, privately ow and operat Municipal—Public 
and public services, municipally owned and/or operat 
Intermediate— Public emergency use, no services, CAA operated. 
Military—Public restricted, military operated. All others—(a 
Public emergency use only, no public services, privately ow 
for personal use; (6) Public emergency use only, no public services 
Government-owned Forest Service, etc. 


E-4222 extends period of investigation and suspension of certain 
charges for excess baggage proposed by Braniff, Continental, and 
Pioneer (May 24). 

E-4223 approves interlocking relationships existing as a result 
of the holding of certain positions by Thomas A. Slack, Fred W. 
Ayers, and Harry Rogers in Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
and Hughes Tool Co. (May 24). 

E-4224 grants the city of El Centro, Calif., and the city of Yuma, 
Ariz., leave to intervene in the Reopened Additional California- 
Nevada Service case (May 25). 

E-4225 orders Compagnie Nationale Air France to cease and desist 
from certain violations of the Act with respect to the charge for 
transportation of property between New York City and points in 
Europe (May 25) 

E-4226 orders K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines to cease and desist 
from certain violations of the Act with respect to the charges for 
transportation of property between New York City and points in 
Europe and the Middle East (May 25). 
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Accident Reports .. . 





Landing Speed Excessive.—The execution of a 
final approach at an excessive air speed and a landing 
too far down the runway were given by the Board as 
the probable cause of an accident December 18, 1949, 
at Chicago Municipal Airport in which a TWA plane 
was extensively damaged. One passenger was slightly 
injured. 

When the flight, which had originated at San Fran- 
cisco, arrived in the Chicago area, the weather was 
below landing minimums. When informed that traf- 
fic conditions would result in a delay in landing esti- 
mated at 2 hours, the captain requested clearance to 
proceed to an alternate airport. While en route to 
another airport, the flight was advised to return to 
Chicago, where an immediate landing could be made. 

At Chicago, an ILS approach was started but aban- 
doned because the aircraft was too far to the right 
of the localizer course. On a second approach, the 
aircraft touched down approximately 3,200 feet from 
the approach end of the runway, which was wet but 
without standing water. The plane traveled the re- 
maining 2,530 feet of the runway, went through the 
airport fence, and came to rest in the adjacent street. 

The crew stated that throughout the landing run 
the braking action was not effective. The Board said 
that on examinations made after the accident, the 
brakes were found to function normally. The worn 
condition of the tires and tire marks on the runway 
were cited as additional evidence that the brakes were 
not defective. 

“It is well established,” the Board said, “that the 
coefficient of friction of rubber tires on wet runway 
surfaces is very low at high speeds.” Since the cap- 
tain knew that the runway was wet, the Board added, 
“he should have used greater precaution during his 
approach, so that the landing would be made with 
sufficient runway remaining within which to stop.” 


Aircraft Struck Hill.—Failure to fly at the as- 
signed altitude on an instrument flight plan, which 
resulted in the aircraft striking a hill obscured by 
clouds, was the probable cause of an accident near 
Vallejo, Calif., December 7, 1949, the Board decided 
after an investigation. Six passengers and three crew 
members were killed. The aircraft, operated by Cali- 
fornia Arrow Airlines, an intrastate carrier, was de- 
stroyed by impact and fire. 

The flight had departed Burbank, Calif., for Oak- 
land and Sacramento and shortly before the accident 
had taken off from Oakland on a 30-minute flight to 
Sacramento. Approximatley 7 minutes before the ac- 
cident, the flight reported that it was at 4,000 feet. 

The initial point of impact was at an elevation of 
782 feet, which was 200 feet below the crest of a hill 
and approximately on the center line of amber airway 
Sipetween Oakland and Sacramento. 

The fact that the aircraft struck approximately 
3,000 feet below its assigned altitude of 4,000 feet, and 
at a point on the center line of amber airway 8 between 
Oakland and Sacramento, indicates that the flight was 
proceeding along its intended course, but not at the 
altitude assigned in the flight plan,” the Board said. 
“Altimeter error cannot be considered as a contribut- 
ing factor because an error in the instrument would 
not give an erroneous reading as great as 3,000 feet,” 
the Board added. 

“It appears, therefore, that the only reasonable ex- 
planation for the accident is that the pilot either did 
not attain or failed to maintain the assigned altitude, 
and attempted to fly by visual reference to the ground 
at a much lower altitude than that specified by his 
flight clearance,” the Board continued. “As a result, 
the aircraft struck a hill obscured by low clouds. The 
fact that the aircraft struck in a steep climbing at- 
titude indicates a last-minute attempt to gain altitude 
so as to avoid the hill.” 
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Crash Follows Steep Turn.—The pilot’s action in 
making a steep turn on final approach without main- 
taining adequate air speed, causing the aircraft to 
settle to the ground, was given by the Board as the 
probable cause of an accident at Detroit November 19, 
1949, when a cargo plane crashed into a house. 
Both crew members were fatally injured. One occu- 
pant of the house was killed and another seriously 
injured. 

The trip, operated by Meteor Air Transport, Inc., 
had departed Teterboro, N. J., on an IFR flight plan 
for Detroit, with a refueling stop scheduled at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. Icing conditions existed along the. route 
but the Board said ice was not considered a con- 
tributing factor in the accident. 

The Detroit tower first observed the flight a mile 
southeast of the airport at an altitude estimated at 700 
feet above the ground. When the flight was almost 
over the field, it requested and was granted permission 
to make a left circle of the airport before landing. 

East of the airport, the plane made a steep left turn. 
Although the aircraft straightened out from this turn, 
it continued to lose altitude until it struck the chimney 
of a house, aproximately 3,200 feet east of the airport. 
It then struck and demolished a second house. Thie 
aircraft was partially destroyed in the fire which 
followed. 

Evidence indicated, the Board said, that the cap- 
tain, in flying around the airport, flew such a close-in 
approach pattern that it was necessary at the con- 
clusion of the downwind leg to make a steep turn to 
align the aircraft with the runway in use. “It is 
possible,” the Board added, “that because of reduced 
visibility due to the reported snow showers and smoke, 
the pilot shortened the radius of all turns to keep the 
airport in sight.” 





Recommendations Offered 
(Continued from page 87) 


Airport receive serious consideration. (Move has 
now been completed.) 

6. That the operating procedures concerning cer- 
tain jet operations from Hamilton Field be carefully 
restudied in order that hazard to other traffic operat- 
ing either on or off airways may be removed. 

7. That the CAA policy of issuing waivers to sched- 
uled air carriers to allow straight-in approaches at 
uncontrolled airports in the sixth region under cer- 
tain limitations be extended to all regions. 

8. That simultaneous installation of high intensity 
runway and approach lights at the San Francisco 
Airport be expedited on the runways and that steps be 
taken to install satisfactory approach lights to 
runway 19. 

9. That the regional air space subcommittee effect 
greater coordination with the users of airspace in the 
San Francisco area in proposed recommendations 
which fall within the terms of reference of that 
committee. 

10. That the city of San Francisco’s plans for pro- 
viding an additional private flying airport in that area 
carefully consider (a) the need for an additional air- 
port in that area, as well as the potential capacity at 
the present San Francisco Airport and (6) possible 
conflict between traffic to and from such an airport 
and other established airports in the area. 

11. That the CAA program of educational gather- 
ings of private pilots to discuss regulations, good fly- 
ing practices, and similar subjects be intensified in the 
San Francisco area. 

12. That aviation safety flight operations personnel 
more frequently visit all civil airports in the area to 
observe local flying with regard to adherence to 
regulations and good flying practices. 





Helpful Publications 


Publications listed below are on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Orders must be accompanied 
by money order or check made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 





Flight Assistance 


Airman’s Guide and Flight Information 
NE oniinttiecncucaetcaammsmaaan $6 a year 


(The Airman’s Guide, published every 2 weeks, contains three 
sections: Directory of Airports, Radio Facility Data, and Notices 
to Airmen. The Flight Information Manual supplements the Air- 
man’s Guide and is issued semiannually.) 


Airports 


PA TN iiecsinccte orion 20 cents 


(Problems of airport building design are discussed and several 
solutions suggested.) 


SN RD io cindiak caicniatoaneyies 30 cents 


(Provides basic information on all phases of airport construc- 
tion.) 


DE TNR sino acces nmns 30 cents 


(Contains information helpful in developing an efficient and 
economical airport drainage system.) 


fe eee ee eee eS 25 cents 


(A guide for airport owners, operators, builders, and others 
interested in the development of turf for airports. Describes 
various problems involved and presents methods used in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a good turf.) 


Legislative History of the Federal Airport 
Ret Cit VO oo asin $4 a set 


(Gives in detail congressional proceedings leading up to the 
adoption of the Federal Airport Act.) 


ee ee ee 15 cents 


(Answers many problems confronting communities or individuals 
who want to build a small airport.) 


Standard Specifications for Construction of 
TIN sini cick eens $2 


(Contains specification items for construction of airports and 
air parks. Covers clearing and grubbing, grading, drainage, pav- 
ing, lighting, turfing, and incidental construction. 


Flight Training 


Aircraft Powerplant Handbook__------------ $1.25 


(For students, mechanics, pilots, and engineers who have only 
superficial knowledge of aircraft powerplant fundamentals.) 


DN Wer ce ae re 50 cents 


(A nontechnical manual, with chapters on airplane flight, stalls, 
spins, airplane structure, airplane engines, flying the plane, air- 
port traffic, seaplanes, and safety in flight.) 


NN Ue i a eae 40 cents 


(Practical information about basic navigation of aircraft, pre- 
sented in brief form for the use of the private pilot.) 


BRON Or Wain cencenina eens 60 cents 


(Presents practical information about the effect of atmospheric 
conditions upon flight.) 


Commercial Pilot Examination Kit-___----- 30 cents 


(Contains a summary of subject matter on which the examina- 
tion is based, reference material for study, and four groups of 
examination questions similar to those used in the official certifying 
examination. 


Flight Instructor Oral Examination Guide- 
EASTER coe SN nn mae ce cots oe 5 cents 


(Prepared as an aid to the prospective applicant for a flight 
instructor rating.) 


Miscellaneous 


ANC Procedures for the Control of Air 
IIE vicar Achatcatci im tnamiaekamies-ahawenien 40 cents 


(Officially approved manual of air traffic control procedures 
adopted for use by civil and military air traffic control personnel. 
These procedures are required to be followed by all civil con- 
trollers holding certificates under Part 26 of the CAR.) 
TN ois isncieaiicreemeiienns 10 cents 


(A brief description of various uses for the airplane in indus- 
trial flying.) 


pO 10 cents 


(Presents information of particular importance to student pilots 
during the early stages of flight training.) 


TE EE ota wnonctaneeuewneee 25 cents 


(Describes the special problems and hazards encountered in 
flying over various kinds of terrain and proper precautions. 


6 RR eee eee ene 20 cents 


(Gives detailed helps in planning and operating an air fair.) 
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| Safeguards Against Stalls Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
] . A 
irged in r A asst te 
U s d epo t to (Source: CAB Form 41) 
(Continued from page 85) ° 

per- ; ae ee . Domestic: May 1950 

fice, petent test pilots, and extended through 11 different 

nied maneuvers of the plane. a a Sie ee i l 

iper- It was found that recovery from a stall by holding a Revenue! Ton-miles fowa 

: re 
the nose of the plane on the horizon takes a longer o ‘ Revenue Revenue | passen- | phenyen od aa Pe ’ 
time, but loses less altitude than by “dumping” the sated miles passengers | ger-miles | “°" 100) 2 “Reser United 
’ — 2 . 7 ping | (000) | ( sae Express Freight States 
nose of the plane below the horizon to effect recovery. = 4| | mail 
The “saving” in altitude in some cases exceeded 100 Ee a — — - — — 
feet, and in certain maneuvers recovery can be made Trunk Lines | 

ae ‘ith loss of less than 50 feet. This matter of altitude | 

mes ee ee wares a ea 6=—_ Aa MEE... 75,882 | 320,024 | 157,341 | 228,734 | 68.79 | 552,544 | 2,831,764 | 809,939 
latinas loss becomes important when stalls occur near the _ Braniff Airways.......... 957,300 | 56,265 | 18,842 33,670 | 55.96 84,934 | "152,029 111, 213 
ays j Capital Airlines... . 1, 788, 771 125, 395 36, 657 | 65, 206 56. 22 203, 084 737, 585 130, 036 
, ground. Chicago & Southern Air Lines. . 662, 113 | 29,588 | 10,470 | 18,026 | 58. 08 44, 713 96, 065 50, 701 
Tests were run over a body of water near Boston in Colonial Airlines. : 301, 046 | 14, 989 | 3, 834 | 9, 207 41. 64 1, 373 | 7, 402 = 791 

d ie » alll » sail 1; a Continental Air Lines... .... 497, 402 | 17, 262 | 5, 918 14, 085 42. 23 10, 869 56,977 , 442 

order to get accurate altimeter readings, and In rela- Delta Air Limes.....°......... 1, 182, 379 56,203 | 22,037 | 38,246 | 57. 62 85, 680 | 226, $13 101 639 

tively calm weather. Interviews with 40 flight instruc- Eastern Air Lines...... 4,566,784 | 217,904 94,617 | 164,139 | 57.64 350, 493 | 1, 258, 7 418, 256 

cents lla le Rahs Bee elnatinn de UD : Inland Air Lines... ... 281,781 | 466 | 2,994 | 6,451 | 46.41 6, 879 | 19, 160 11, 303 

eae tors provided the basis for selecting the 11 maneuvers — Mid-Continent Airlines. . 741,636 | 29, 485 8, 52 15,575 | 54.70 22, 37) 48, 013 28, 998 

to be tested. Seven methods of recovering from a National Airlines. . 895, 495 7,977 | 16,440 36,019 | 45. 64 67, 496 139, 168 45, 757 

-ch a eT J ial we = Northeast Airlines. . 323, 545 | 26, 031 | 4,916 | 9,815 50. 09 12 307 28, 452 8, 183 

cents straight ahead, climbing power stall were eva uated, Northwest Airlines. . oe 1, 883, 617 | 81,891 | 49,312 | 87, 204 56. 55 176,253 | 647,039 199, 227 
and 14 methods of recovering for a straight ahead, TransWorld Airlines. nee 4, 038,017 | 144, 245 96, 064 | 145, 037 66. 23 _ 803 75, 029 762, 843 

nstruc- = ; S : : “3 . United Air Lines... .. ‘| 4,765,119 | 234,005 | 125,910 | 184,078 | 68. 40 675, 168 | 2, 240, 692 . 487 
cruising power stall. Stalls in straight ahead flight — Western Air Lines. - | 707,205 | "30,392 | 11,609 | 5.129 | 46.20 52,297 | 83, 482 72, 193 

‘ents with reduced power, i imbing s, gliding s, once epee I : ry 

‘ gl in climb ruligunier- gliding waren Trunk total. . . 28, 868, 101 | 1,419,122 | 665,511 | 1,080, 621 | 61.59 | 2, 869, 264 | 9, 548, 791 3,741, 008 

1t and and steep turns and under varying conditions of turbu- ———— ——| - = — | 
lence also were among the conditions studied and cov- Feeder Lines | | a 

cents ered in detail in the report. All American Airways. 277,108 | 13,872 | 1,981 | 5,815 | 34.07 12, 423 | 0 4, 456 

others so : ; 2 H . : Bonanza Air Lines. ..... 77, 529 1, 605 37! 1,553 24. 34 192 | 719 50: 

scribes These four studies represent a major contribution Conral Aidiner. 158. 237 | 937 108 | as | ants 0 | 0 1, 356 

peers to the safety of flying,” Mr. Rentzel said in releasing Challenger Airlines... 102, 101 1, 685 496 | 2,042 | 24.29 | 1, 968 | 5, 323 | 2, 354 

“Ty, . ' . a a -mpire Air Lines....... 93, 184 3, 350 | 686 1, 957 35. 05 1,904 | 0 +573 
the fourth report. “We have known for many years ltcanar ar tsien,.. 20° 568 ‘4 0 | 0 . 0 | 0 | 1. 788 
just what was our principal cause of fatal private flying —_ Los Angeles Airways 30, 402 0 | 0 0 - 0 0 | 3, 883 

rT ‘ ensign a4 : Mid-West Airlines. . 131, 742 600 | 88 | 527 | 16.70 0 | 0 1, 391 
accidents. Just as the first spin-proof light plane — \fonarch Air Lines... 160, 240 2, 982 741 | 2,884] 25. 69 2,673 | 10,134| 25341 

to the originated in a CAA development program in 1934, Piedmont Aviation....... 323, 243 | 10, 596 2, 169 | 6,788 | 31.95 6, 863 | 10,985 | 4, 780 

7 AS 30} ; ster ¢ ae a Pioneer Air Lines.............. 316, 213 | 11, 024 2,961 | 7,600 | 38.96 4, 289 12, 564 7, 758 

_— so now the CAA can assist the industry in eliminating —_Royincon Airlines... 96, 429 4,984 787} 2L916| 41.08 3,501 | 2,367 1.936 
or at least greatly curtailing the accidents due to stalls | Southern Airways... ... 148, 415 | 3, 091 517 3,120 | 16.57 4, 414 0 3, 854 

viduals : ‘ile : Southwest Airways........... 204,106 | 10,391 | 1,903 4,286 | 44. 40 4, 603 14, 608 4, 224 
in all types of planes 

pe eg sa Trans-Texas Airways. 253, 590 | 5, 441 1, 197 5, 325 22. 48 2, 038 5, 002 4,575 

of If the findings of these reports are properly re- ‘Turner Airlines. . . 78, 982 1,159 178 853 | 20.87 2, 543 | 0 565 

. +s . ee . os West Coast Airlines. . 126, 429 6, 810 984 2, 655 37. 06 1,824 0 | 605 

__ $2 flected in civil air regulations and in the design cc Gite Ee ime. 27 662 | 295 | 19 lil | 17-12 0 0 149 

ace equipment or our personal planes, I am certain we Wieconsin-Central Airlines. . 7, 139 | 4, 258 | 679 1,489 | 45.60 4, 188 | 0 | 3, 386 

rts ¢ ri “ cintialiiasintaaialidl pein ee OS SS | } 

e, pav- will have a better safety record. Here is an excellent Feeder total.............. 2, 812, 319 83,010 | 15,872 | 49,306 | 32.13 | 53,423 | 61,702 | 51,677 
field for Government-industry cooperation to advance hein es fee oa sear eres serio <== 
the use of the personal airplane.” Tanteortal Eas | 

Experts of the Airman Division of the CAA Office  Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines. .... . 45, 465 5, 613 444 | 1,150 | 38.61 0 | 2, 003 793 
“ae . P F A ii irli | 4 | 5 7 5 
$1.25 of Aviation Safety aided the experimenters in their Hawaiian Airlines.............. 229, 698 24,369 | 3,113 5, 052 61. 62 10, 582 | 37, 451 >, 530 

wn onal work and have supplied the experimental plane to Territorial total.......... 275,163 | 29,982 | 3, 557 | 6,202 | 57.35 10,582 | 39, 454 | 6, 323 

) ; : ; et, - — a 
safety agents in the CAA regions to demonstrate the Grand total.............. 31, 955, 583 | 1,532, 114 | 684,940 | 1,136,219 |” 60.28 | 2,933, 269 | 9, 649, 947 | 3, 799, 008 

) cents practical applications of the findings. es 

, stalls, 

ne, air- 

) cents 

ft, pre- S 

viel International and Overseas: January—May 1950, 1949 

) cents 

ospheric —— 

- | | Revenue | Ton-miles flown 
en . | evenue pas- P ger | 

Je ts Operator Revenue-miles, ee. senger-miles spor sy A load factor 

-xamina- : January-May M ‘ (000), Janu- _M (percent), Freigh United S il P I 

cant of ary—May pacing see January—May | Toma” | Express, January— reight, January— nited States mail, ‘arcel post 

ee ; ; | Ma January-May January—May 
ertifying May | ay y y ) 
= . pace Saat CT as KOM) cae aS, gy pater remmes 
5 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 | 1950 | 1949 1950 | 1949 1950 | 1949 1950 | 1949 1950 I" 
cents |__| —-— == + — | jy 
‘ American Airlines.....| 948, “ 934,873) 35, 291| 31,991) 27, 208 26,780| 45,699) 42, 825/59. 54) 62. 53| 4, 627| 0| 530,712} 527,324] 49,406] 55, 128 0| 0 
a flight American Overseas Air- | | | | | 
lines . sxcoeel ae eeee 84l| 2, 985, 517 45,940 31,149) 69, 398| 60,901; 108,679) 108, 108/63. 86) 56.33) 1,078,832) 1,972, 758 0} 0} 529, 455) 560, 240 a Pe 
Braniff Airways.... | 882, 593) 590, 492) 6,473) 4 4,761) 13,812! 9,268 37, 639 26, 712/36. 70) 34. 70) 0 0| 277,881) 75, 228 10, 915) 6, 760 0} 0 
Chicago & Southern Air | | | } | | | } } 
Lines. . ' .| 888,079) 590,073; 9,351; 9,618) 11,570) 10,374 36, 468 29, 188/31. 73) 35. 54) 0) 0| 270, 563) 127, 211 10, 84l| 3,912 921 257 
Colonial Airlines... . . | 169, 698) 313,848) 4,768) 6,133) 3,803) 4,841 7,539 13, 786| 50. 44) 35. 12| 0} 0 27, 445) 41, 443 * 155} 3,471 323| 528 
0 cents Eastern Air Lines... . 306, 899) 314, 080) 6,818) 5,605) 7,090) 6,256 15, 219 15, 988/46. 59} 39. 13} 0 0} 180, 398) 223. 987 25, 489) 22,448; 1, 788| 2, 426 
ae National Airlines. . 323, 889 254, 113) 33,814) 21,533) 9, 086) 6, 294 18,017 12, 335 50. 43) 51. 03 94, 304 121,171 0) 0 5, 640) 5, 316 0 0 

eco: ae Northwest Airlines. . | 2, 183,655) 2,420,508) 17,562) 13,923) 32,933) 27, 799 65, 243) 57, 491/50. 48) 48.35 39, 756 41, 177|2, 139, 132/1, 747, 843 849,707) 839,855 0) 0 

prsonne?. Pan American World | | | } | | } | 

ivil con- Airways: | | 

Atlantic jaar ne 4, 698,965) 5,446,194) 55,357) 48, 207/117, 417 109, 489} 175,050) 168, 641/67.08) 64.92) 3,065,245) 3, 558, 192 0 0| 971,657, 989, 661/279, ee 
atin merican | | | | | 

0 cents Division. . |11, 363, 447/12, 406, 655/292, 287 306, 154 223, 033 235,985) 398,865! 439, 152/55. 92) 53.74) 8,908, 306) 8, 014, 227 0 0}1, 147, 331 1, 123, 517 0 0 

in indus- Alaska Operations 946, 1, 000, 010) 13,425) 12,821) 13,177) 13, 406 27,908) 28, 478/47. 22) 47.07) 1,550, 584 1, 480, 933 0 0 50,959 164, 360 0; 0 

Pacific Operations . | 3, 988, oer 6, 399, 745) 30,409) 32, = 82,092) 95,758] 168,237) 155,348/48.80| 61.64) 2,000, 461| 2, 132, 782 0 0|2, 370, 117/2, 415, 665 0} 0 
Pan American-Grace | } 

0 cents Airways........... | 2,357, 370 2, 395, 721; 39,860) 40, 258| 42,068) 47, 305 88, 671 78, 99447. 44) 59. 88) 701, 710 834, 508 0 0} 147, 449) 143,801} 6,256) 10, 106 

nt pilots Trans World Airlines. . | 4, 748, 298) 5, 143,318) 41,392) 35, 181/110, 637/102, 060; 170,856) 171, 470/64. 75) 59. 52! 0) 2, 786, 166|2, 203, 827 0}1, 073, 534/1, 038, 342/179, 613} 198, - 
ae gy Pew 0 768, 201 956,185) 8,980) 10,225) 21, = 24, 104 39, 486 40, 457/54. 58) 59. 58) 0 72,580) 118,471 0} 241, 747) 346, 837} 0} 

Jraba, Medellin | | | | 

S cents ntral Airways..... | 41,520| 42,844) 1,062} 1,351) 350| 448 722| 685/48. 48) 65. ee 12,404) 17,307 0 0 0} o| 0 0 

tered in Tot vaigg 37" 088 072/42, 194, 176 642, 789)611, 839 785, 226 781, 068 1, 404, 298|1, 389, 658 5S. 92 56. 21/17, 456, 229/21, 031, 801 5, 748, 429|2, 743, 036|7, 585, 402/7, 719, 313/624, 652/484, 408 

ons. ndex ( = | | | 
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Survey for March 1949 
Gives Data on Traffic 
Of U.S. Air Carriers 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced 
the issuance of the Airline Traffic Survey for 
the month of March 1949, the sixth in the semi- 
annual postwar series of surveys. It includes 
detailed traffic 
mestic, territorial, 


data covering scheduled do- 
and international services 
of United States carriers. 

International traffic reported by United States car- 
riers for March 1949 totaled 135,251 passengers and 
201.966,958 New York City ac- 
counted for 52 percent of all international passenger- 
miles generated within the country. Together, New 
York City, San Francisco, Miami, Los Angeles, and 
accounted for 80 percent of international 


passenger-miles. 


Chicago 
travel. 
The volume of traffic for domestic certificated air 
carriers in March 1949 shows increases over that for 
March 1948 (including intraterritorial 


operations) : 


as follows 


Volume of March Traffic 


Percent 
March 1949 of 


increase 


Number of March 1948 


Passenger originations 


and destinations 863, 888 1, 045, 046 21.0 
Passenger-miles..... . 462, 428,536 | 558, 281,584 20.7 
Station-to-station com- 

binations iv air pas- 

senger traffic 13, 567 15, 532 14.5 
Stations receiving air 

service. . : 393 430 9.4 


(Among the 430 domestic air stations served during 
March 1949, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Angeles, and Boston ranked, respectively, 1-2-3—4—5, 
in number of passengers to and from those cities. In 
passenger-miles the top five rankings, in order, placed 
New York, Chicago, Angeles, Miami, and San 
Francisco. These top-ranking cities accounted for 
31.0 percent of all domestic passengers, and 40.4 per- 
cent of total passenger-miles. (New York totals in- 
clude Newark as a copoint, and San Francisco totals 
include Oakland.) 

In domestic station combinations for all passengers 
ticketed, the top 100 pairs of stations accounted for 
nearly one-half of the total traffic for the 15,532 station 
combinations reported. Of all pairs of stations, by 
passenger totals New York-Boston, New York-Wash- 
ington, New York-Chicago, Los Angeles-San Feanciees, 
and New York-Miami ranked in that order 1-2-3-4-5: 
4 ER ork r-miles in the top five places, the a *r was 


Los 


Los 


York-Miami, New York-Los Angeles, New York- 
Chicago, New York-San Francisco, and Chicago- 
Miami. 

Domestic Stations Listed.—Base station sum- 
mary tables in volume 1 list each of the 430 domestic 
stations receiving air service during March 1949 and 
show total traffic data by station-passengers originated 
or terminated, relative rankings by 
and average length of 
passenger flights and number of stations with which 
exchanged. Inter-station summary 
tables in volume 1 list in rank order, by passengers 
and the 100 top-ranking pairs of 
domestic stations in the inter-change of traffic. Sum- 
mary data for international traffic, by station, are 
shown in volume 5. 

Assembled by the 


passenger-miles, 
passengers passenger-miles, 


passengers were 


passenger-miles, 


Civil Aeronautics Board's 
analyses division, the survey report is based on traffic 
data furnished by the United States domestic, terri- 
torial, and international air carriers in operation dur- 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 93) 


Domestic: January—May 1950, 1949 


Revenue miles, 


Operator 
ance January—May 


1950 1949 


Trunk Lines 


21, 822, 566, 21, 
4, 601,456, 4, 564, 
7, 834, 488) 7. 
2. 083, 389 


American Airlines 

Braniff Airways 

Capital Airlines 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines. . 


780, 309 l, 174, 669 1, 


Colonial Airlines r 191,894 1, 431, 989 
Continental Air Lines 2, 315, 725 2 341,946 
Delta Air Lines 6, 044, 955 . 315, 745 
Eastern Air Lines 22, 759, 696 22° $19, 734 
Inland Air Lines 1,185,553) 1,016,417 
Mid-Continent Airlines 3,441,685, 3,307,516 
National Airlines 5, 068, 074) 3,958, 880 
Northeast Airlines 1,375,758 1, 418, 767 
Northwest Airlines. 8,247, 190; 6, 888, 625 
rans World Airlines (May 17, 1950). 17, 767, 731} 20, 494, 778 
United Air Lines 21, 032, 692; 20, 061, 898 
Western Air Lines 3, 043,233) 2, 411,738 


Trunk total 


130, 716, 085 128, 273, 849 5 








Index (1949= 100) 101. 90 100. 00 
Feeder Lines 
All American Airways 1, 153, 390 886, 238 
Bonanza Air Lines 368, 264 - 
Central Aiclines 714, 512 - 
Challenger Airlines 193, 926 677, 195 
Empire Air Lines 440, 199 425, 984 
Florida Airways (ceased operation Mar. 
28, 1949) ; - 193, 120 

Helicopter Air Service 130, 686 
Los Angeles Airways 139, 876 141, 875) 
Mid-West Airlines 593, 445 - 
Monarch Air Lines. . . 743, 808 683, 681 
Piedmont Aviation. . 1, 371, 731 1, 098, 633 
Pioneer Air Lines. : 1,532,732; 1,538, 298 
Robinson Airlines. . . 434, 113 324, 176} 
Southern Airways 711, 461 ~ 
Southwest Airways | 947, 656 987, 758 
Trans-Texas Airways.... . : 1,220,780 1,058, 413 
Turner Airlines. 294, 634 - | 
West Coast Airlines. 185, 458 189, 168) 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways 126, 319 ~ 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines 801, 220 541, 765 

Feeder total 12, 704,210) 9,046, 304 

Index (1949= 100) } 140. 44 100. 00 

Territorial Lines | 
| 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines | 234, 938 265, 740 

Hawaiian Airlines. . 1, 120, 068 1, 118, 720 

Territorial total 1, 355, 006; = 1, 384, 460 

Index (1949= 100) 97. 87) 100. 00) 


Grand total. 


| 
Index (1949=100) 
i 


Domestic: Passenger-miles flow 


144, 725,301 138, 704, 613)6, 141, 575 5/5, 695, 445 2 
104 1 


Passenger seat- 


Revenue passenger- 
miles (000), 


Revenue passengers, miles (000), 











January—May January—May January—-May 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
219,435 584,268) 577,324) 934,367 891,678 
43,661 229, 101 81, 458 76,070) 159,306 146,939 
172,879, 427,101 139,025} 124,276 282,325) 262,554 
121,164 118,616 43, 642 42, 621 81, 960 77, 800 
61, 758 65, 033 16, 309 7,477 33, 636 30, O18 
73, 829 66, 951 25, 591 23, 793 65, 286 62, 757 
252,260 218,177 : 7 7, 465 92,659) 203,323 154,864 
Rs 023, 710, 916,793 21, 476 149,709) 840,505, 750,345 
F 32. 145 30,7 - 12. 157 10, 819 23, 715 20, 051 
132,239, 130, 27€ 38, 491 38, 825 72, 276 69, 458 
171, 852 130, 1 36 112, 155 76,322! 200,878; 158,173 
111, 888 107, 973 20, 860 20, 346 43, 403 44, 404 
292, 751 244,473! 172,849 126,999) 350,052) 249, 889 
543, 099 920, 456 a 4, 778 344,949) 624,907) 626,311 
836, 381 784, 367 . 100) 455,662) 786,722) 707,986 
129,116) 108, 284 ‘ 365 10, 191 110, 988 81, 695 
S 673, W1 5, 317, 912 2, 770, 989 2, 518, 042/4, 813, 649'4, 334, 922 
106. 68 100. 00 110. 05 100. 00 111. 04 100. 00 
% 526 9, 536 6, 269 1, 160 24, 217 7, 419 
545 | 1, 618 7, 178 
y 037 - 351 - 2,14 ~ 
7, 644 10, 643 2, 233 2,912) 9, 878 13, 765 
15, 473 12, 730 3,044 2, 734 9, 231 8, 946 
- 3, 026) - 409) - 1, 542 
0 - | 0 = | 0 - 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
2,433 - 354 - 2, 372 - 
11, 466 9, 727 2,901 2, 475 13, 389 12, 306 
40, 565 27, 151 8, 329 5, 889 28, 810 23, 072 
47,545 39, 241) 12, 810 10, 634 36, 888 37, 102 
18, 982 14, 852 2,976 2, 224 8, 392 6, 556 
11, 098 1,912 - | 14, 903 - 
39, 550 41,519) 7,213 7, 652 19, 901 20, 743 
20, 966 14, 311 4, 743 3,531 25, 635 22, 227 
3, 290 - 509 - 3, 298 - 
22, 330 22,970 3, 149 2,961 10, 195 10, 272 
830 - 73 - 500 - 
16, 423 8, 592 2, 522 1, 237 6, 525 4, 548 
312,703 214, 304) 61, 006 43,818) 223, 456 ~ 168, 198 
145. 92 100. 00 139. 23 100. 00 132. 62 100. 00 
32,035, 39, 263 2, 592 2, 863) 5, 823 6, 548 
123,436 123,966 15, 965 17, 141 24, 725 24, 962 
155,471) 163,229 18, 557 20, 004 30, 548 31,510 
95. 25 92. 77| 100. 00) 96. 95 100. 00 


100. 00) 





>, 850, 552 2, 581, 86415 15, 5, 067, 653 4, 534, 930 


(Total revenue and nonrevenue, in thousands) 














00. 00) 107. 83 100. 00 110. 41 100. 00) 111. 75 100. 00 
nm 
i tae sees | : 
January February March April May | Total 

: ae = - 2S “, 

Trunk 488, 983 488, 409 574, 493 645, 184 691,949 | 2, 889, 018 
Feeder 10, 266 | 10, 425 12,551 15, 517 7, 191 65, 950 
Territorial 3, 547 | 3, 497 3, 841 4,351 3, 610 18, 846 
Total a: 502, 796 | 502, 331 590, 885 665, 052 712, 750 2, 973, 814 


ing March 1949, and by the Air Transport Board of 
Canada. The report comprises five volumes in two 
divisions—domestic and international; the basic ma- 
terial for each division is subclassified, as in the past, 
into two subdivisions—‘“Origination-Destination Air- 
line Traffic Survey of Revenue Passengers,” and “Sta- 
tion-to-Station Airline Traffic Survey of Revenue 
Traffic by Classes.” The former includes statistics of 
United States-Canada transborder traffic via both 
United States and Canadian air carriers; data were 
furnished by scheduled carriers of both countries 
under a cooperative arrangement between the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Air Transport Board of 
Canada. 





Volumes 1-3 comprise the domestic and territorial 
origination-destination airline traffic survey (volume 
3 includes the transborder section) ; volume 4, the 
domestic and territorial station-to-station traffic sur- 
vey; volume 5, all data covering international traffic; 
origination-destination of passengers, and station-to- 
station flow of all classes of traffic. 

Volume 1 contains summary comments covering 
domestic and territorial traffic; technical notes ap- 
plicable to data in volumes 1-3; 5 illustrative maps; 5 
summary tables; and 2 station and carrier coding and 
decoding sheets for use with volumes 2-3. Volumes 
2 and 3 contain the detail, by station, of passenger 


(Continued on next page) 
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34, 922 
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12, 306 
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6, 556 
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168, 498 
100. 00 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued from page 92) 


Domestic: January—May 1950, 1949 


| 
Revenue passen- 
ger load factor 








Operator (percent), E . 
pence a "xpress, January 
. ay 
1950 1949 1950 
Trunk Lines 

American Airlines... . 62. 53 64. 75) 2,306,507 1, 
Braniff Airways. . . : , $5.13 S53. 77 393, 2€2 
Capital Airlines. . . 49. 24 47. 33 867, 672 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. . 53. 25 54. 78 209, 831 
Colonial Airlines. . . 48. 49 58. 22 28, 976 
Continental Air Lines 39. 20 37.91 39,551 
Delta Air Lines.... - 57. 77 59. 83 356, 139 
Eastern Air Lines... 62. 04 59.93) 1,647,525) 1 
Inland Air Lines... 51. 26 53. 96 2,2 
Mid-Continent Airlines. . ” 53. 26 55. 90 . 84 
National Airlines 55 83 48.25 321, 880 
Northeast Airlines 18. 06 45. 82 63, 502 
Northwest Airlines. . . 19. 38 50. 82 681, 077 
Trans World Airlines (Mav 17, 1950)... 58. 37 55. 08) 2, 080,398 1 
United Air Lines. . . 60. 01 64. 36) 3, 128,766 2, 
Western Air Lines. . ene 43. 58 19. 20 189, 621 

Trunk total $7. 37 58. 09/12, 426,798 9, 

Index (1949=100) 99.10) 100.00 124. 42 

Feeder Lines 
All American Airways 25. 89 15. 64 39, 26° 
Bonanza Air Lines. 22. 54 562 
Central Airlines. . . 16. 37 0 
Cc hallenger Airlines. ... 22. 61 21. 16 9, 058 
Empire Air Lines 32. 98 30. 56 5, 898 
Florida Airways (ceased ope ration Mar. 
28, 1949) z - 26. 52 

Helicopter Air Service. . - - 
Los Angeles Airways - 0 
Mid-West Airlines 14. 92 0 
Monarch Air Lines... . 21. 67 20. 11 9, 693 
Piedmont Aviation... . |} 28.91 25. 52 24, 063 
Pioneer Air Lines 34. 73 28. 66 17, 229 
Robinson Airlines. . . 35. 46 33. 92 13, 406 
Southern Airways.... 12. 83 = 15, 352 
Southwest Airways. . 36. 24 36. 89 16, 522 
Trans-Texas Airways. ... 18. 50 15. 89 11, 054 
Turner Airlines... . . 15. 43 ~ 5, 934 
West Coast Airlines. . 30. 89 28. 83 1, 890 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways 14. 60 0 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines. 38. 65 27. 20 15, 760 

Feeder total. . 27. 30 26. 01 188. 686 

Index (19 19= 100) 104.96 100.00 193. 15 

Territorial Lines 

Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 44. 51 43. 72 0 
Hawaiian Airlines...... . 64. 57 68. 67 50, 829 

Territorial total ; 60. 75 63. 48 50, 829 

Index (1949=100) ‘ ; 95. 70; 100.00 89, 89 

Grand total - 56. 25 56. 93 12, 666, 313/10, 
Index (1949=100). : 98.81 100.00 24. 89 


International and Overseas: 


Revenue 
Revenue | Revenue | passen- 

Operator sles passen- ger- 

mules . 

gers miles 

(000) 
American Airlines 183, 649 6, 690 4,772 
American Overseas Airlines. 524, 370 11, 052 17, 608 
Braniff Airways. . 197, 445 1,391 3, 164 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 175, 253 1, 658 2, 087 
Colonial Airlines 55, 458 1, 568 1,314 
Eastern Air Lines 60, 419 1,199 1, 247 
National Airlines. . . 51, 816 5, 077 1, 434 
Northwest Airlines 569, 229 4,958 8, 643 


Pan American World Airways: 
Atlantic Division 


, 013, 085 12, 980 27, 767 


Latin American Division... 2, 262, 825 48, 635 42, 603 
Alaska Operations... 216, 706 3, 472 3, 147 
Pacific Operations. . 834, 286 6, 026 18, 860 
Pan-American-Grace Airways...| 482, 2 7,922 8, 470 
Trans World Airlines 1, 124, 672 10, 184 26, 321 
United Air Lines. 158, 420 2,045 4, 908 
Uraba, Medellin & Central 
Airways 8, 528 202 66 
Total. 7,918, 457 | 125,059 | 172,411 





Passenger 
seat- 
miles 
(000) 


9, 417 
27,914 
8, 411 
7, 133 
2, 458 
2, 995 
3, 354 
17, 106 


38, 623 
80, 941 

6, 500 
35, 180 
18, 440 
46, 827 


146 
313, 823 


, 400, 673 


, 808, 621 


Ton-miles flown 


ay 


1949 1950 


970. 261 
303, 412 
605, 602 


11, 910, 280 12, 


202.607” 333. 684 
19, 308 36,910 
37, 663 180, 453 


271,316) 1,037, 746 


26, 311 53. 060 
72, 582 188, 250 
207, 368 961, 121 
28, 639 88, 715 


594, 736) 2, 


343, 538/10, 208,947) 9, 
95, 111 276, 817 
987, 748) 41, 589, 993/36, 
100. 00 115. 07 
15,915 0 
3, 894 
0 
16, 731 18, 064 
5, 236 0 
660 - 
0 0 
- 0 
7, 067 39, 148 
11,970 37, 365 
10, 370 48, 498 
0 12, 716 
0 
12, 604 54, 799 
7, 023 22, 207 
0 
3, 827 0 
0 
6 284 0 
97, 687 236. 691 
100. 00 150. 25 
0 11, 
56, 544 169, 38 
56, 544 180, 936) 
100. 00 92. 15 
141, 979 42, 007, 620 36, 
100. 00 115. 10) 


May 1950 


5, 279. 274) 3, 


530, 734 1, 
4, 696,216) 4, 


Freight, January- 


1949 


042, 291 





640, 004 


589, 528 
48, 435 
134, 230) 
169, 951 
85, 652 
787, 681 
753, 666 
050, 698 
193, 415 
143, 430 

100. 00 


33, 661 
0 


0| 

0 

20, 142 
18, 424 
23, 664 
6, 680 


41, 877 
4, 084 


0 


0 


157, 532 


100. 00 


12, 801 
182, 904 
"195, 705 

100. 00 


196, 667) 
100. 00 


17 


United States mail, 


January 
1950 


3, 691, 179 
508, 103 
566, 250 
231, 167 

35, 509 
81, 782 
482, 303 
2, 031, 615 
43, 437 
128, 794 
291, 186 
44, 997 

1, 086, 803 

3, 424, 957 

4,514,519 
276, 271 
+ 438, 87 ~ 

102. : 


16, 350 


228. 279 
123. 01 


198 
23,744 


27, 242 
105. 87 


7, 694. 373 
102. 77 











Revenue 
ne ee 
ger load 
factor : — 
(percent) Express Freight 
50. 67 1,095 111, 078 
63. 08 235, 190 0 
37. 62 0 53,914 
29. 26 0 45, 244 
53. 46 0 14, 587 
41. 64 0 29, 682 
42.75 16, 767 0 
50. 53 15, 590 505, 536 
71.89 705, 244 0 
52. 63 |1, 638, 995 0 
48. 42 387, 262 0 
53. 61 439, 505 0 
45. 93 127, 604 
56. 21 0 462, 923 
58. 58 0 25, 731 
45. 21 2, 090 0 
54. 04 3, 569, 342 |1, 248, 695 


Ton-miles flown 





United 
States 
mail 


10, 095 
134, 564 
2, 697 
2,161 
356 





50, 389 


0 





1, 744, 634 


May 


1949 


3, 774, 289 
433, 832 





261. 363 
37,995 
981, 083 
3, 842, 960 
4, 055, 953 
148, 816 


17, 006, 088 
100. 00 


20, 288 
26, 229 


3, 957 


6, 943 
185, 572 
100. 00 


3, 516 
22, 215 


25, 731 
100. 00 


17, 217, 391 
100. 00 


Parcel 
post 


123, 462 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. 


Administration 
CAA Issues Book of Plans for an Air Fair—(June 
22). 
Please Talk to us, CAA Communicators Urge 
Pilots (July 7) 
CAA Announces Contract for Aircraft Dire#tion 


Finders—(July 12). 

CAA Considering Recommendations Made by 
ports Advisory Committee—(July 21). 

CAA Lists Firms Doing Aviation “Odd Jobs”. — 
(July 28). 


Air- 


Board 


CAB Grants Foreign Air Carrier Permit to E]—Al 
Israel National Airlines—(CAB 50-38), June 22. 

March 1949 Airline Traffic Survey—(CAB 50-39), 
June 27. 

Board Sets Hearing on Northwest Airlines Fatal 
Accident Near Benton Harbor, Michigan—(CAB 50- 
40), July 12. 

Board Announces Decision in North Atlantic Route 


Transfer Case—(CAB 50-41), July 17. 


Airport Act Regulations 
Available in New Booklet 


Regulations adopted by the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics governing participation in the Federal 
aid airport program authorized by the Federal Airport 
Act are now available in a publication on sale for 45 
cents a copy by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

These regulations, quoted in full, are divided into 
three parts. Also reprinted in the publication are 
copies of forms used under the regulations and the text 
of the Federal Airport Act, with amendments up to 
date of the publication. 





Traffic Survey Issued 
(Continued from page 92) 


originations-destinations and routings in domestic, 
territorial, and United States-Canada transborder 
traffic. 

Volume 4 contains comments and technical notes; 
6 illustrative maps; 4 tables of selected route data in 
aggregate; domestic and territorial station-to-station 
detail by carriers and operating segments, showing 
average daily traffic flow by number of passengg, 
pounds of mail, express and freight, revenue capac 
available in seats and total tons, load factors (per- 
centages) for revenue passengers and total tonnage 
loads. 

Volume 5, comprising the complete report of inter- 
national traffic, contains summary comments and 
technical notes; a route map; 7 summary tables, 2 
coding and decoding sheets for stations and carriers; 
and the detail by carrier and station of passengers 
origination-destination and _ station-to-station traffic 
data. A 5-page “Summary of Passenger Traffic Be- 
tween Countries” by geographical area, is also in- 
cluded in volume 5. 

The Airline Traffic Survey for March 1949 may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., by 
the set or by the volume. The volumes are priced as 
follows: 

Volume 1, $1; volume 2, $2.25; volume 3, $2.25; 
volume 4, $1.75; volume 5, $1.50; complete set, $8.75. 
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ry a | Number | Applicable 
I h Se A d muinist rator TitLe No. Price } Date of Amend- _—— 
ments pm r 
(Through July 31, 1950) scaemaniaens iaieetneciaaiaabitaia —— | _| 
Note: Regulations of the Administrator marked with an asterisk Airworthiness Certificates Aircraft 1 $0. 05 5/10/49 
in, Mihi Mae ceeaies “Baal soe gee in og s Sancrin, Airworthiness Certificates. ...... 2.00. - 00sec cece cece eee eeeeteeeeeeees OPAD J... ce esccnloccccevece 
(“ ) .! ~ th i. t si . . l ¥ ee b = 1 & > the Sup fice Te Ge I CII, ov n.c cs ccccecsdrcccesiscoscrogcgsncease 2 .05 | 8/1/49 1 SR-342 P 
. ~ ga -aee llimae ryend vovernment Printing Office. Airplane Airworthiness; Normal Utility, ” Acrobatic, and Restricted Purpose J 
Washington 25, D. C., at the prices indicated. Remit check or Categories 13 15 | 11/1/49 2 SR-342 
money order, made payable to the Superintendent of Documents, Airplane Aleworthinees a) eB ee Oe ie pa arnt ad Aegis 4a “20 4/7/50 SR-342 
directly to the Government Printing Office. Copies of amend- Pe ee ee a ee ea G pote a 344 ” 
ments may be obtained free of charge from the Office of Aviation Airplane Airworthiness; Transport Categories. . 14b -20 | sae 2 SR-342 ] 
Information. CAA, Washington 25, D. C., or may be found in Rotorcraft Airworthiness................. oe 6 . SQ 2 eee eeeccccces 1 
the ; deral Register for the dates indic ated in parentheses. Aircraft Airworthiness; Limited Category... 9 . 05 1a PES LER = s 
Copi’ of 7 Federal Register are obtainable from the Superin- Aircraft Engine Airworthiness............. 13 . 05 8/1/49 1 SR-342 V 
te ud nt of Documents. . e Aircraft Propeller Airworthiness............. 14 . 05 11/1/49 1 SR-342 
Part 405—Procedure of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Aircraft Equipment Airworthiness 15 . 05 11/1/49 2 SR-342 h 
(F ublishe d in the Federal Register, part II, section 2, July 16, Aircraft Radio Equipment Airworthiness. . . 16 - 05 gd eererree: pre 
1949, 20¢.) : = Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Certificated Aircraft and of Aircraft 
*Part 406—Rules of Practice Governing Proceedings to Alter, Engines, Propellers, and Instruments. ........... 2... 6... 62 ee eee eee 18 . 05 0 a SER a ees F 
Amend, or Modify Certificates. (5¢.) | 
*Part 407—Seizure of Aircraft (5¢.) Airmen t 
*Part 450—Inter-American Aviation Training Grants (5¢.) Pilot Cortifentes. ........ceees 20 05 8/1/49 “2 Ieee a 
*Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) Airline Transport Pilot Rating 21 05 8/15/49 | See t 
*Part 302 Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certific ates. (5¢.) ee oe oc occu eden ibnesnddegeweendeamabe 22 . 05 SESS. MSP Mees 
*Part 503 Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (5¢.) ENE TEES A ES PLES Py OE a 24 . 05 _ ae SR-348 
*Pat 504—Recordation of E ncumbrances Against Specifically ee I RR, S.C cnceneneeeeeecneecceeesesene« 25 . 05 a Rae Pa PB te 3 d 
Identified Aircraft Engines. (5¢.) Air-traffic Control-tower Operator Certificates. .............00eeeeeees | 26 - 05 4 RE inrcverpees 
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Acquisition of American Overseas 


By Pan Am Gets Approval of Board 


The Civil Aeronautics Board on July 17 announced a decision in the North Atlantic Route 
Transfer case approving the proposed acquisition of American Overseas Airlines, Inc., by Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., on the basis of the establishment of a new and rearranged Euro- 
pean air route pattern intended to provide equal traffic opportunities for the two remaining 


United States air carriers, Pan American and Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


was directed by President Truman and approved by 
him on July 11, 1950. 

The opinion and order rearranging the air route 
pattern amends the certificate of TWA by authorizing 
that carrier to serve London and Frankfurt, and 
amends the certificate of Pan American to permit 
that carrier to serve Paris and Rome. 

Approval Withheld.—The Board’s recommended 
decision, submitted to the President on June 1, 1950, 
had denied approval of the proposed merger of AOA 
and Pan American, by a vote of 3to 2. The President 
withheld his approval of the Board’s decision, how- 
ever, and subsequently directed the Board to prepare 
a new order. 

In directing the Board’s decision, the President 
acted in accordance with a power granted to him by 
Congress in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 as 
amended. That act empowers him to make the final 
decision in all foreign and overseas air route cases, a 
provision made necessary by the vital importance of 
international air transportation to national security 
and foreign relations. It is a power which the Su- 
preme Court has defined as not “. . . a mere right of 
veto” but a power of “. . . denial, transfer, amend- 
ment, cancellation, or suspension as well. Thus, Presi- 
dential control is not limited to a negative but is a 
positive and detailed control over the Board’s decisions 
unparalleled in the history of American administrative 
bodies” (United States Supreme Court in CAB vy. 
Waterman Steamship Corp., 333 U.S. 103 (1948) ). 

Letter Gives Directive.—The President’s direc- 
tive to the Board was contained in a letter to CAB 
Acting Chairman Oswald Ryan, in which the Presi- 
dent advised the Board as follows: 

“My objective is to accomplish a route pattern in 
which our nation may have the benefit of competition 
to the principal traffic points in Europe, and to avoid 
a monopoly on the part of either of the United States 
carriers. 

“Tt is apparent that, as traffic points, London, Paris. 
Rome, and for the time being, Frankfurt are the lead- 
ing European cities. Therefore I desire that both 
remaining carriers be authorized to serve each of these 
points. In the case of Rome, which one of the car- 
riers now serves both on its Shannon and its Lisbon 
routes, the other carrier should be similarly authorized. 
As to Frankfurt which is a principal air traffic point 
during and principally because of the American occu- 
pation of Germany, the TWA is to serve Frankfurt 
until the Board shall find that such service is no longer 
required in the interests of the American occupation 
of Germany. 

“This adjustment should result in the fullest ac- 
complishment of the broad national objectives which, 
especially at this critical time, should govern the 
development of United States air transportation and 
will provide for vigorous competitive growth by our 
air lines. 

“It is most important that this matter be disposed 
of in the present proceeding without further delay in 
order that the carriers concerned may immediately 
go forward with plans for their needed further 
development. 

“Therefore, I have decided to approve the sale of 
American Overseas Airlines with the route adjust- 
ments set forth above. Please submit an order at 
once.” 





AUGUST 15, 1950 


The Board’s decision 





The Board’s order also held open that part of the 
proceeding concerning the imposition of any required 
employee protective conditions. The Board’s order 
approved the request of Pan American that London 
be designated as an intermediate point on its routes. 


CAA Releases Figures 
On Airways Facilities 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has released 
the following figures on facilities maintained and op- 
erated by the Office of Federal Airways, as of June 
30, 1950: 

Civil Airways—Controlled civil airways, mileage, 
65,437; noncontrolled civil airways, mileage, 4,589; 
oceanic routes, mileage, 24,030. 

Landing Areas.—Intermediate fields, 131; jointly 
operated fields, 68. 

Lighting Aids.—Airways beacons (excluding those 
at landing areas), 1,682; neon approach light lanes, 
91; high intensity approach light lanes, 13. 

Air Navigation Radio Aids—Low/medium fre- 
quency ranges, 377; very high frequency ranges, 367 
(includes 30 operating on test and 337 fully commis- 
sioned ranges) ; low frequency omniranges, 1; non- 
directional homing beacons, 128; compass locators, 
170; fan markers, 281; instrument landing systems, 
96 (includes two SCS-51 and one localizer only instal- 
lation) ; precision approach radar, 4; airport surveil- 
lance radar, 4. 

Communications Stations.—Interstate airways, 462; 
overseas-foreign airways, 14. 

Traffic control facilities—Airport traffic control 
towers, 167; air route traffic control centers, 30; me- 
chanical interlocks, 2. 

Teletype and Interphone Services——Weather Re- 
porting Circuits: circuit mileage, teletype services A, 
C & O, 77,219; circuit drops, teletype services A, C & 
O, 930; Traffic Control Circuits: circuit mileage, tele- 
type service B, 33,236; circuit drops, teletype service 
B. 528: circuit mileage, interphone service F, 61,164; 
circuit drops, interphone service F, 3,252. 


Civil Aviation Inventory 
Suggested by Committee 


(Continued from page 85) 


ities and personnel in being. We estimate a total time 
of 30 days would be required for us to function on 
this critical matter and a full meeting of the commit- 
tee also would be required at which this subject would 
be considered exclusively.” 

The Administrator accepted the committee's offer 
and asked it to provide him with all available informa- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. The comnilttee 
also invited all segments of civil aviation to offer their 
suggestion on the full utilization of our civilian avia- 
tion resources. 

The committee proposed clarification of Civil Air 
Regulations which would free private pilots of cer- 
tain restrictions in flying in the conduct of business. 
Under the new rules being considered by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which found general approval by the commit- 
tee, the pilot holding a private certificate, in addition 
to all the privileges now accorded in the law, may 
demonstrate airplanes for sale, whether they be his 
own or those belonging to his employer. If a private 
pilot is employed to sell airplanes, he would be re- 
quired to show that he has the equivalent aeronautical 
experience of a commercial pilot. The committee 
agreed with the CAA representatives that Government 
owes a proper measure of protection to the public in 
allowing the private pilot to carry passengers, and 
that the regulations should reflect this concern. 

The committee commended the CAA on its program 
of installing automatic direction-finding radar equip- 
ment at communications stations for traffic control 
and for fast action in locating and aiding pilots in 
difficulty. They reviewed numerous cases in which 
CAA communicators, even through the present rather 
cumbersome methods and equipment, had guided lost 
pilots safely to nearby airports. 

The committee recommended that the CAA give 
careful study to each case where abandonment of an 
intermediate field or rotating beacon is being con- 
sidered to see that all interests of flying safety are pro- 
tected. Only after the CAA has proved that loss of 
the facility will not affect safety, the committee said, 
should it be abandoned. Transferring the facility to 
a local agency to operate, or continuing it in opera- 
tion by the CAA are the alternatives, the committee 
said, 


Airport Drainage Information Given 


“Airport Drainage,” a CAA publication which gives 
information helpful in developing an efficient and 
economical airport drainage system, is on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 30 cents. 





WNA Airline Passenger 


Airline passenger trafic at Washington National 
Airport reached a new peak during June 1950 when 
152,451 passengers passed through its gates. This was 
a gain of 10,015 pasengers over the previous month 
and was 8,747 more passengers than -were recorded 
in the former high month of June 1949. 


Trafic Hits New Peak 


In the first 6 months of 1950, this airport has 
handled more than 707,000 passangers, an average 
of almost 3,900 each day. Comparable figures for the 
first half of each of the last 5 years shows a steady 
increase in passenger activity. 


Washington National Airport Passengers 
January-June 1946-50 








Passengers arriving.......... ees 
Passengers departing.................. 




















1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
256, 535 259, 559 278, 406 337, 535 351, 419 
280, 947 287, 401 279, 062 344, 179 355, 672 
537, 482 546, 960 557, 468 681, 714 707, 091 
| 
95 





Nautical Mile and Knot 
To Be Used by CAA 
Beginning July 1, 1952 


All Civil 


ities and services on July 1, 1952. will adopt 


Aeronautics Administration facil- 


knots and nautical miles as a single military- 
civil standard of measurement for speed and 
dis} ince used in air navigation. D. W. Rentzel. 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, informed 
of the 
visory Committee at a meeting in Washington 


members Aviation Development Ad- 


last month. 


The Air Coordinating Committee, which operates 
under executive authority of the President and has 
representatives from all Government agencies inter- 
ested in aeronautical matters, as well as industry par- 
April 6 adopted knots and nautical 
miles for both domestic and international operations. 
The ACC 1954 to make the 
changes, but suggested an earlier date if possible. 

[he Administrator issued a technical standard 
order, TSO—-G4a, dated July 1, 1950, setting out dimen- 
sional units to be used in air-ground communications. 
After June 30, 1952, the order directed, the CAA will 
use nautical miles and tenths for distance, feet for alti- 


ticipation, on 


gave the agencies until 


tude, elevations, and dimensions on aerodrome and 
short distances, knots for horizontal speed, knots for 
wind speed, and feet for cloud height. 

In selecting the date of July 1, 1952, Mr. Rentzel 
said, 2 years were allowed for pilot and aviation public 
education. In a statement to members of the Aviation 

Advisory Committee, he outlined some 
of the reasons behind the AC¢ 


Development 
decision. 

“We have been vitally interested in obtaining the 
most modern navigation aids for the United States 
flying public,’ Mr. Rentzel told the Aviation De- 
velopment Advisory Committee. “To this end, the 
CAA with the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board in the execution of the recommenda- 
tions of the RTCA Report SC-31, which recommended 
the establishment of a ‘common (military-civil) air 
navigation system.’ Among the aids selected for 
early use as part of this system is the distance meas- 
uring equipment (DME) which requires standardiza- 
tion of one unit for distance. 


has cooperated 


Also, other elements 
of the common air traffic control procedure would be 
greatly handicapped if aircraft reporting in two units 
are automatically fed into the system and have to be 
plotted and directed over the airways from distant 
control centers. 

“As a result of service experience during the war, 
the U. S. Air Force and Navy standardized in 1946 on 
the nautical mile. Complete uniformity of units used 
p considered to be in the interest of national defense. 

“ie members of the ACC Committee were of the 
upinion that the civil aviation public is sufficiently 
advanced in its training to make the change without 
indue difficulty and would in the long run benefit by 
being familiar with the military standard. Also, by 
no means a minor consideration, the funds for the new 
navigation aids, which will assist domestic as well as 
international traffic, have been appropriated on the 
basis of a common use with the military and the 
desirability for an adequate air navigation system for 
use in times of national emergency.” 

The considered 
superior to the statute mile from the navigation point 
of view, especially over water, Mr. Rentzel said. “In 
international operations,” he added, “the nautical mile 
is the ICAO standard previously recommended and 
accepted by the United States. This made it difficult 
indeed for the ACC to maintain the statute mile as a 
standard for 


nautical mile has long been 


domestic operation with aviation 


advancing as it is.” 
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General Fleming Sworn in as Under Secretary 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer (right) is shown administering the oath of office July 
24 to Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming as the first Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 
In his new post, General Fleming serves as the principal deputy to the Secretary on all matters con- 
cerning transportation within the Department and exercises general supervision over all such 


activities. 


General Fleming for the last year has been Chairman of the United States Maritime Commis- 


sion. 


He was designated a member of the Permanent International Commission of the Permanent 


Association of Navigation Congresses, with headq uarters 4GBrussels, by Secretary of State Marshall, 


and is chairman of the American section. 


Israel National Airlines 
Gets Permit for 1 Year 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has issued a temporary 
foreign air carrier permit for a period of 1 year to 
E]-Al Israel National Airlines authorizing foreign air 
transportation of persons, property, and mail between 
the terminal point or points in Israel, intermediate 
points in Greece, Italy, Switzerland, France, the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Iceland, Greenland, the 
Azores, and the provinces of Newfoundland, and Que- 
bec, Canada, and the terminal point New York, N. Y. 
The Board's order was approved by President Truman 
on June 22, 1950. 

At the present time no air transport agreement ex- 
ists between the United States and Israel although 
it is understood that negotiations have now been con- 
cluded and signature is expected shortly. However, 
even in the absence of such an agreement an Amer- 
ican air carrier, Trans-World Airlines, is now operat- 
ing scheduled service between the United States and 
Israel. The Board said that “the need for reciprocity 
between our country and another in which our carriers 
are permitted to operate is one of the factors bearing 
upon public interest which we must and do consider; 
and this is true whether or not there is in existence an 
air transport agreement for the service in question.” 

The Board pointed out that the permit issued to 
Israel National will be subject to all applicable pro- 
visions of any treaty, convention, or agreement affect- 
ing international air transportation to which Israel 
and the United States shall be parties, now in effect 
or that may hereafter become effective. 
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Doing Variety of “Odd J obs” 


Need a weed chopper who works at 100 miles an 
hour? A spray gun to kill flies all over town? Got 
any coyotes you want shot? 

Lists of firms engaged in aerial photography, spray- 
ing, dusting, seeding, pipeline patrolling, banner 
towing, and shooting of predatory animals now are 
available from the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in Washington. These lists, compiled by the Office 
of Aviation Safety, name some 2,000 firms who do 
“industrial flying.” 

The CAA includes in this classification firms that 
spray whole towns and communities with DDT to de- 
stroy disease-bearing or pestiferous insects; big firms 
with many “teams” constantly in the field during the 
season treating millions of acres of grainland for 
weeds; and firms performing a dozen other jobs in- 
vented or developed by ingenious Americans using 
airplanes. The lists are available from the Office of 
Aviation Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Another list includes more than 100 firms operating 
large aircraft (more than 12,500 pounds) in general 
charter work. Still another contains the names of 
more than 2,500 firms engaged in general aerial 
charter and transportation services. 

The lists are: Certificated Irregular Carriers, Air 
Carriers Operating Large Aircraft, Commercial Air- 
plane Dusting and Spraying Operators, Commercial 
Pipe Line and Power Line Patrol Operators, Com- 
mercial Aerial Photographers, Commercial Airplane 
Banner Towing Operators, Commercial Airplane 
Operators Engaged in Hunting Predator Animals. 
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